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tr All communications, as well as {letters of business, 
should be addressed TO THE PUBLISHER. 
— 





THE SPIRITUAL MIND. 


We are glad to quote often from Mr. Bartol’s 
sermons, for those of our readers who may not 
The following passage may 


have the volume. 
serve to help us all on in our religious life. 


The outward observances and institutions of 
our religion have no sense but to express and 
awaken the exercises of our spiritual nature.— 
They must, of course, be dull and naught to those 
who lack interest in spiritual things. They are 
dead forms, empty vessels, unless filled and en- 
livened by this holy element of regard for what is 
invisible and everlasting ; but, as conductors and 
quickeners of this element, they have life and 
meaning. Were our religion a mere system of 
ethics, it could be written down in abstract pro- 
positions upon the page, or enforced in a style of 
purely didactic address ; but, being a religion 
which would introduce and bring us into contact | 
with vast and immeasurable realities that stretch 
off from this shore of existence into an eternal 
state, it must have sacred symbols as well as 
moral instructions,—it must have solemn exer- 
cises of spiritual feeling and affection,as the shad- 
ows and beginnings of that coming life and holy 
experience, from which the shapes of earthly 
business, the grosser ties of human relationships, 
and the oceasions of the lesser moralities in mere 
worldly dealings, will finally be swept clean 
away. And, according as we go through these 
punctual rites of prayer and praise, communion 
and consecration, with a worldly or a spiritual 
mind, they will be a mechanical and unmeaning 
mockery to us, or the very glimmerings and re- 
flections of the gates of heaven. 


for an upper abode will not unfit him for his 

ent mansion of earth and flesh, or for any of the 
duties natural and becoming in his most familiar 
and homely ties. His spirituality is life and peace, 
an animating no less than tranquilizing power.— 
The spiritual world, in which God presides, and 
Christ intercedes, and bands of elder and younger 
angels minister, is no picture painted in the vault 
of heaven for him to gaze at with his mind’s eye 
in idle contemplation, but a living, moving, ad- 
monishing force. From the shadowy host sounds 
forth in his ear the trump of duty, whose alarm- 
ing blast, with incessant repetition, startles him 
from the slumber of indolence, rouses him from 
mystical reverie, spurs him to noble enterprise 
alter the example of such pioneers and leaders. 
It has been said, ‘*This is a world where none, 
save God and angels, can afford to be specta- 
tors.”’ But they are not speetators only, but 
workers also. ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto; 
and | work.’’ They are workers, with whom 
the recluse, dreamy, mystical soul is not in sym- 
pathy, but only the soul that applies and busily 
works out in a daily task its brightes: ideal. The 
truly spiritual man finds in the unseen region of 
a heavenly existence a source of motive-power, a 
vast auxiliary, an inexhaustible reserve of 
strength, coming in aid of natural conscience, 
which alone is insufficient to direct or reclaim us ; 
but which, reinforeed from these divine ranks, ir- 
resistibly triumphs with ever-fresh moral victory. 
Or is this dependence, which we would fain seek, 
ineonsistently forgotten, as, fool-hardy and sin- 
gle-handed, venturing into the fight with tempta- 
tion, we fall under the power of sin? The sting- 
ing,degrading sentence of reproach from the spir- 
itual world, with which we are in connection, 
seconds the upbraidings of our own heart, and 
recalls us by all the claim and value of that holy 
approbation we have forfeited, but cannot relin- 
quish while repentance and will are left. Then 
comes back the Holy Spirit of God, with the es- 
cort of its pure and faithful ones, to blow the old 
peal of duty again into the listening soul ; and 
we spring forth, burning to retrieve our reputa- 
tion of a celestial favor. 


READING THE SCRIPTURES. 








But the spiritual mind, while opposed to what 
is carnal, completing what is moral, and discern- | 
ing the significance of what is formal, has, of | 
course, a positive and intrinsic quality of its own, | 
which we must go beyond all terms of negation | 
and comparison to set forth. ‘To be spiritually | 
minded, then, is to have a sense, a conviction, } 
and inward knowledge of the reality, solidity, 
and permanent security of spiritual things. tis 
to believe and see that there is something more 
in God’s universe than outwardly appears ; some- 
thing more than this richly compounded order of 
material elements, with all its beauty and lustre ; 
something beyond the sharply defined glittering 
objects that crowd the landseape. It is to under- | 
stand that da y and night, seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter, are not the only facts possi- 
bly subject to the notice of the undying soul. It 
is to be aware that even the broad streets and 
mighty pathways which the astrotomer descries, 
laid out from globe to globe, do not embrace the 
whole or highest survey of God’s creation. But 
beyond, within, or above all, there verily is a 
scene, a society of lofty, intelligent existence, 
where are brighter displays of God’s nearness | 
and love ; a company of immortals, eseaped from | 
this empire of change; a cirele of children in| 
harmonious ranks about the infinite Father, on| 
whose forms,*‘vital in every part,’’ Death comes | 
not to lay his finger, and whose feet no sorrow | 
er disappointment can clog or trip, as they run | 


} 


"in endless pursuit of truth and goodness. 


The spirital mind not only sees, as in cold vis- | 
ion, the inner or upper world gloriously triumph- | 
ing in its stability over the passing kingdom of| 
earth and sense, but enters into relation with it, | 
feels surrounded by it, bows to it, and realizes | 
an inspection from the living firmament of its| 
power. It repeats, indeed, in the chambers of its } 
own hidden life, the experience of the great spir- 
itually-minded wriler to the Hebrews, when, after | 
enumerating a long list of ancient worthies, who | 
had died in the faith many centuries before, their | 
names rising up like ranges of mountains on the | 
horizon of history, he represents them as actual- | 
ly present, like the amphitheatre of witnesses at | 
the Grecian stadium, and says to his fellow-be- | 
lievers, ‘‘ Wherefore, seeing we are so compassed | 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay | 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so) 
easily beset us, and Jet us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the | 
author and finisher ot ovr faith ;"’ a passage of 
stirring power, which no literature out of the) 
Bible can match. And even such a holy, unseen | 
environment the spiritually-minded maa walks in | 
the midst of, or, with a forthrunning and believ-| 
ing imagination, draws around him, and feels its 
potent virtue. He beholds vividly beside him | 
their bright examples ; for they have finished the | 
race before him. He hears them, from their | 
seats of bliss, with united ery cheer him on ; angi 
his feet gain swiftness in the way of all honor 
and well-doing. The rays from their crowns of | 
glory are concentrated from the whole canopy of 
heaven into the little earthly space over which he | 
speeds to do God’s bidding ; and he heeds not | 
the ephemeral allurements of earthly pleasure, | 
or the side-lights of human fame. | 

With the elder successful combatants in the 
solemn game and trial of life, who gather with | 
their brave words and heroic deeds around him, | 
come the later winners of the heavenly prize, 
those perchance he has known in the flesh, now | 
with their white robes of purity and palms of vic- | 
tory : and voices of children, who struggled for | 
a moment patiently, and spotless died, are added | 
to the great churus of encouragement and admo- | 
nition, with their tender accents (it may be) send- | 
ing a keener thrill to the resolving sou] than | 
comes even from the great archangel’s mighty | 
tone. All this actual, translated, ever-living love- | 
liness and righteous honor of the sons of God, | 
abashing and casting into the shade the vice, the | 
mean corruption, the foresworn recreancy of this| 
world, stimulates the spiritually-minded man to| 
renewed endeavor for the truth and the right, | 
which, however here abandoned, have been so| 
nobly illustrated and muintained. More are for| 
him than are against him. No faint heart can 
come, or failing courage have access, to him. He 
is borne on by a mighty pressure from above, 
like a ship under the whole weight and motion 
of the atmosphere. 


The value and desirableness of the art of read- 
ing well, are never more strikingly suggested 
than when it is employed in reading the Scrip- 
tures aloud. In the sacred desk, or in the social 
meeting, or at domestic worship, how greatly it 
adds to the beauty and impressiveness of the ser- 
vice, if the grand and beautiful phraseology of 
the sacred word, be given forth by a tasteful 
reader. Gvod reading is often the best commen- 
tary. The shades of thought can be expressed 
by the inflection and emphasis of a reader that 
enters into the meaning and spirit of a passage, 


| with aclearness that no @xposition would improve. 


When enunciated rightly, and clothed with de- 
vout feeling, what is so striking and so im- 
pressive as the words of the Spirit? How inex- 
cusable negligent are most of our pulpit readers. 
How little of the divine force of the Bible is real- 
ized in this part of public worship. And at the 
fireside, where assembled children listen to the 
daily perusal of the Bible, how much its solemni- 
ty, and attractiveness would be enhanced if read 
clearly, intelligently and well. No one can read 
well who does not read understandingly. The 
yassage to be read at church ought to be first 
studied, and its meaning and spirit clearly pos- 
sessed. It would not then be an unmeaning ser- 
vice, as it now too often is. 





eye for a good horse, and who would, no doubt, 
have made an excellent dragoon, had it pleased 
God to call him to that way of life.’’ 


SUPERSTITION IN ITALY AND 
FRANCE. 


It is all but impossible for American Christians, 
to form any proper conception of the profound ig- 
norance which Popery has entailed upon the 
lower classes in Southern Europe. The follow- 
ing sketch, from the pen of a correspondent of 
the Evangelical Christendom, will give the reader 
a faint idea of the abject superstition, which in 
this enlightened age, holds down the common 
mind in those countries, in unquestioning servili- 
ty to an infamous priesthood. 

‘* The day after our arrival in Avignon was 
Sunday, but the churches were nearly empty. 
The largest congregation I saw, could not, I 
think, number above five hundred. Of these, as- 
suredly, nine tenths were women, and even the 
small sprinkling of the male sex was chiefly 
composed of old or infirm paupers! I may here 
mention one thing with which | was much struck, 
viz., that while Austria and the Tyrol teemed 
with crucifixes, I could not discover one, except 
in the churehyards, either in Italy or France. 

No outward distinction is made in either coun- 
try between Sundays and week-days, as to buy- 
ing and selling. Every shop is open, even dur- 
ing high mass; and in Avignon an ambulatory 
auctioneeress stood, vociferating her commenda- 
tions of her various small wares, and knocking 
them down to the highest bidder, in the middle 
ofthe street, at Sunday noon, attended by a 
much larger concourse than we could discover 
in any of the churches. 

We saw the enclosed blasphemous piece of a 
spiritual charlatanerie eagerly purchased by a 
population which seem to have cast away all ra- 
tional tear of God, and to regard religious wor- 
ship as an antiquated mode, worthy to be scouted 
as part and parcel of the ancien regime.”’ 


(TRANSLATION.) 





PRAYER. 


In the Holy Sepulchre of Jesus Christ. For the 
honor of God, and the salvation of our souls. 


Saviour of the world, save us. 
pray your well-beloved Son for us 


help us in the hour of death, when our souls shal] 
quit our bodies. Pray your dear Son to help us, 
that He will deign to pardon our sins. Amen. 
This prayer was found in the Holy Sepulchre 
of Jesus Christ. Whoever will carry it about 
with him wil] not die suddenly, nor be attacked 
iby plague, and will not perish by fire. All who 
carry it about them need not fear any evil. 
PRAYER. 


Virgin Mary, Mother of God, full of merey, 
fountain of consolation for sinners, and whiter 
than snow, to vou, Queen of Angels, we recom- 
mend our souls in the hour of death, to obtain 








Amen. 
|__ This letter was found, wrapped in linen, in the 
|ter holy mass. Marvellous and astonishing thing! 
| He was greatly surprised when he saw the ex- 
| planation of this letter. Whoever wears it need 
| not fear plague, nor that he shall be unjustly con- 
|demned ; he shall not die unconfessed, and need 
not fear that he shall be falsely accused. If any 
loue is possessed with the devil, put this letter on 


him, and immediately he shall be delivered. All 
BIBLE IN SPAIN.“ thong stho ge ee Bt nnircnres nowre oe 


Mr. Wallis, in his entertaining “Glimpses of 
Spain,” a new volume which we noticed last week, 
rather surprises us by the account which he gives 
of the circulation of the Bible in Spain. 


Among the many books in the course of peri- 
odieal publication, it will surprise the readers of 
Mr. Borrow to know, that the Bible was one of 
the most prominent. At every bookstore you 
might have seen it advertised, in the most flam- 
ing letters, at rates to suit purchasers ; and there 
was especially placarded, a fine edition called the 
** Biblia pintoresca’’ or illustrated Bible, after the 
fashion of the beautiful work published by the 
Harpers in this country. ‘To be sure, it was, in 
all probability, the translation from the Vulgate, 
which Mr. Borrow would consider no Bible at 
all: but, inasmuch as the whole Spanish nation 
happen to differ with him in that particular, it 
seems but fair to allow them the privilege of 
reading their own version, instead of hunting up 
the more orthodox copies, which he dropped on 
the highways, and in the dens of the gipsy horse- 
thieves. I may as well say, here, that unless 
the portions of Spain I visited have changed pro- 
digiously since Mr. Borrow’s missionary excur- 
sions, there is too much room for ascribing to that 
graphic and entertaining traveler, the ‘*Mun- 
chausenish tendencies,’’ which Blackwood sup- 
poses hirn to possess. According to the testimony 
of Captain Widdrington, whois awitness both 
impartial and intelligent, the whole enterprise, in 


|which Mr. Borrow embarked, fell completely 


through, and altogether from the fact that ‘‘noth- 
ing was ever conducted, in a manner more likely 
to insure its certain and inevitable failure.’”? By 
the Spanish laws, both civil and ecclesiastical, at 
the time of Mr. Borrow’s mission, it was not the 
printing and distribution of the Bible that was 
prohibited, butof the Bible without the Apoc- 
rypha and annotations. Now, whatever may be 
the opinions of Protestants in regard to the utility 
or the canonical value of the Apocryphal books, 
to have published them, with the rest of the Serip- 
tures, wouldseem (even if the Spanish laws had 
been silent on the subject) to have been clearly 
required, by the very Bible Society principle, 
which gives the whole of the Sacred Writings to 
the reader, that he may examine, ponder, and 
judge for himself. Be thatas it may, however— 
to commence a religious enterprise by violating 
the law, and to determine that he would circulate 
his own Bible or none—would seem to have sa- 
vored, on the part of Mr. Borrow, rather more of 
the spirit of propagandism, than ofan earnest de- 
sire to give the word of God to the people. The 
result was a natural one. The missionary ar- 
rayed against himself, at the outset, both the 


clergy and the government, instead of seeking 
the co-operation which Captain Widdrington as- 
sures us would have been gladly given, under 
other circumstances. 


To so impolitic a com- 


The spirituall y-minded man stops not, indeed, | mencement, the association of Mr. Borrow, prin- 
with this encircling crowd of created and iuspir-| cipally, with the gipsies—the very fex i 


ing existences ; his worship runs along their liv- 
ing lines to rest on the Creator, Inspirer. But} 
they are the electric chain, through which addi- 
tional supplies of the central fire reach him to 
augment what directly penetrates his soul. ‘They | 
are lesser mediators, adding new sparkles of light | 
and heat to that which comes in a flood through | 
the great Mediator and Intercessor, Jesus Christ ; | 
their virtues radiating from his crown, and form- | 
ing a halo about his pre-eminent head. And, | 
though the spiritually-quickened mortal may not, 
in the wide usage of the church, invoke aloud 
these saints in light, he will hear their spirits in 
the name of all blessed goodness, which they 
have tasted or reached, speaking to him with a 
prevailing exhortation to fidelity and Christian 
zeal. He will think of the ste, s,he must take in 
this world, in order that his last footstep through 
the grave may but carry him right on in the path 
they are treading. ‘The memory will affectingly 
come back to him of those with whom he may 
have sojourned ; who really seemed, in their exit, 


in Spain—and his constant and peculiarly British 
defiance of all the manners, laws, and customs 
that contravened his will, certainly gave no favor- 
able direction. The result was, what he has 
himself admitted, a complete and entire failure. 
Judging from his books, however, one would 
suppose that hc had shaken the whole Peninsula 
with asort of apostolical earthquake. Captain 
Widdrington says, on the contrary, what I found 


| myself was the case, that “excepting the author- 


ities, with whom Mr. Borrow’s operations brought 
him in contact, hardly any Spaniard I nentioned 
the subject to, had ever heard either of the ex- 
ree or the individual.”’ I saw his name in 
arge letters and in Latin, on the vigiter’s book 
atthe Alhambra, and I had from Bailly, the very 
intelligent guide at Seville, a description of some 
of his gispy-adventures, and of the summary 
manner in which his Rommany literature, ora 

of it, was gotten together. Elsewhere, if J 
heard of him and what he calls his ‘‘buffeting,”’ it 
was in connection with the homely proverb which 


only to move forward, the line of their earthly | is generally applied to those who meddle with 


march running into that.of their heavenly career. 
For what had a Channing, and what hada _Fol- 
len,—and I might call less famous, but equally 
noble names,—wh:at had they to do but move for- 
ward on the same track they had been holding ; 
keeping with angels as they had with good 
men, and conversing with the first-met inhabi- 
tants of heaven just as they did with the last-seen 
dwellers upon earth ! 

But this prepared condition of the spiritual man 








what does not concern them (‘Other people 
bles slew the donkey’.) On the whole, Ido not 


’s trou- 


know whether Christopher North’s abridgment 
of what is to be said of him, does not furnish the 
best conclusion to this littleepisode. ‘ Notwith- 
standing his missionary avocations and Mun- 
chausenish tendencies, we havea sneaking kind- 
ness for friend Borrow, having collected trom his 
writings, that he is a fellow of considerable pluck 
and energy‘ of adventurous spirit, with a sharp 


. 


| fore death. God have mercy on them! 


PRAYER. 


Jesus, Mary. Joseph, help me ; Queen of A pos- 
'tles, Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, of Pro- 
phets and of Patriarchs, Mother of Angels, Con- 
| soler of sinners, Light of Confessors, Fountain 
lof Mercy, help me in the hour of death that I 
}mav enjoy eternal life. Amen. 
1 This letter of Jesus Christ was found miracu- 
‘Hously, in a linen cloth, at Jerusalem, written 
with his own hand, in golden letters, with a sign 
of the cross, explained by an orphan child seven 
years old, who had never spoken, and who ex- 
pressed himself in these terms :—] warn you that 
'T have given vou six days in the week for work, 
‘and the seventh for rest. 
ship, relieve the afflicted. If you follow this rule, 
your children and your houses will be filled with 
‘blessing. Teach the ignorant, console the afflict- 
ied, restore sinners, forgive the injuries and bear 
the faults of your neighbor; feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, entertain strangers, visit the 
sick and the shameless poor, love your country, 
and live in obedience to itslaws. Such are the 
words of Jesus Christ. You shal! fast five Fri- 
days and say five paters and five aves in remem- 


for your salvation. 
written with my own hand, and uttered by my 


in great humility and devotion, giving it to all 
who wish to carry it, and publishing it and giv- 
ing a copy of it to all who ask for it; they shall 
he blessed by me. When they have committed 
sins numerous as the stars in the firmament, they 
shall be pardoned, being penitent for having of- 
fended God. 
will never be surprised by theevil one; and when 
a woman is sick with child, if this letter is put 
upon her with devotion, immediately she will be 
delivered ; a truth proved by thesaid letter. Je- 
sus, Mary, Joseph, have pity on me. Let no 
one doubt the truth of this letter, and those who 
believe it shall be blessed by me. Amen. 

I have put my trust, Virgin, in your aid. Help 
to defend me. Take care of my days at my last 
hour. You will fix my state. Make me to die 
a holy death. [Alliance. 





We confess to some curiosity to know to whom we are 
indebted for the beautiful lines which follow, and others 
with which we have been previously favored, bearing the 
same signature. We have not forgotten the moral of the 
old Greek story of a man bearing a basket covered by a nap- 
kin, who, when asked by a clown what it contained, re- 
plied: “Do you not observe its contents have been conceal- 
ed?” Ourcorrespondent has chosen the guise of an an- 
onym, but we submit that we are entitled to a more liber- 
al confidence than the public. [N. Y. Eve. Post. 


THE HOURS. 
The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each moment's record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


The pcison or the nectar, 
Our hearts’ deep flower-cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift, 
And jeave us in the field. 


And some fly by on pinions 
Of gorgeous gold and blue, 

And some fly in with drooping wing 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


And as we spend each minute 
That God to us heath given, 

The deeds are known before His throne— 
The tale is told in Heaven. 


And we, who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

Think not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer-bees that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
These viewless angel hours. 


And still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away; 
Their mission flight, by day or night, 
No magic powers can stay. 
So teach me, Heavenly Father ! 
To spend each flying hour, 
That, as they go, they may not show 
My heart a poison flower. 
Pittsfield, September, 1849. A 


~ 


; he v {o> } 





Cuypae. 


Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, help us. | 
Holy Virgin, | 
Queen of | 
Angels, in the name of the blessed in heaven, | 


from your dear Son the pardon of our sins. | 


| Holy Sepulchre of Jesus Christ, by a priest, af- | 


Assist in divine wor- | 


hrance of my passion that I endured on the cross | 
You shall carry this letter, | 


own mouth, with you, in honor of Jesus Christ, | 


All who keep it in their houses | 


PHYSICAL PAIN OF DYING. 


In the London Quarterly for October, which we 
have received from Fetridge & Co., is a curious 
article on the signs of death. Among other things 
it speaks thus of the degree of physical pain con- 
nected with different forms of death. 


The pain of dying must be distinguished from 
the pain of the previous disease, for when life 
ebbs sensibility declines. As death is the final 
extinction of corporal feeling, so numbness in- 
creases as death comes on. The prostration of 
disease, like healthful fatigue, engenders a prow- 
ing stupor—a sensation of subsiding softly into a 
coveted repose. The transition resembles what 
may be seen in those lofty mountains, whose 
sides exhibiting every climate in regular grada- 
tion, vegetation luxuriates at their base, and 
dwindles in the approach to the regions of snow 
tll its feeblest manifestation is repressed by the 
cold. The so-called agony can never be more 
formidable than when the brain is the last to go, 
and the mind preserves to the end a rational cog- 
nisence of the state of the bedy. “Yet persons 
thus situated commonly attest that there are few 
things in life less painful than the close. ‘If I 
had strength enough to hold a pen,’ said Wil- 
liam Hunter, ‘I would write how easy and de- 
lightful it is to die.’ ‘ If this be dying,’ said the 
|niece of Newton of Olney, ‘it is a pleasant 
| thing to die ;’ ‘the very expression,’ adds her 
uncle, ‘ which another friend of mine made use 
of on her death-bed a few yearsago.” Thesame 
| words have so often been uttered onder similar 
| circumstances, that we could fill pages with in- 
| stances which are only varied by the name of the 
speaker. ‘If this be dying,’ said Lady Glenor- 
chy, ‘it is the easiest thing imaginable.’ ‘I 
| thought that dyiag had been more difficult,’ said 
| Louis XIV. ‘I did not suppose it was so sweet 
| to die,’ said Franeis Suarez, the Spanish theolo- 
}gian. An agreeable surprise was the prevailing 
sentiment with them all; they expected the 
| stream to terminate in the dash of the torrent, 
jand they found it was losing itself in the gentlest 
}current. The whole of the faculties seem some- 
| times concentrated on the placid enjoyment. The 
day Arthur Murphy died he kept repeating from 
Pope. 

“Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away.” 





Nor does the calm partake of the sensitiveness of 
sickness. There was a swell in the sea the day 
Collingwood breathed his last upon the element 
which had been the scene of his glory. Captain 
| ‘Thomas expressed a fear that he was disturbed 
by the tossing of the ship: ‘No, Thomas,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘I am now in a state in which nothing in 
this world can disturb me more. I am dying: 
and | am sure it must be consolatory to you, and 
all who love me, to see how comfortably I am 
| coming to my end.’ 


More usually the mind is in a staté intermedi- 
ate between activity and oblivion. Observers 
unaceustomed to sit by the bed of death readily 
mistake increasing languor for total insensibility. 
But those who watch closely can distinguish that 
the ear, though dull, is not yet deaf—that the 
eye, though dim, is not yet sightless. When a 
bystander remarked of Dr. Wollaston that his 
mind was gone, the expiring philosopher made a 
signal for paper and pencil, wrote down some 
figures, and cast them up. The superior energy 
of his character was the principal difference be- 
tween himself and thousands who die and give no 
‘open sigh. Their. faculties survive, though 
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torpor of the body more than keeps pace with 
ithe inertness of the mind. The same report is 
given by those who have advanced to the very 
border of the country from wheace no traveller 
returns. Montaigne after his accident passed for 
a corpse, and the first feeble indications of return- 
| ing life resembled some of the commonest symp- 
|toms of death. But his own feelings were those 
lof aman who is dropping into the sweets of 
islumber, and his longing was towards blank rest, 
jand not for recovery. ‘ Methoaght,’ he says, 
‘inv life only hung upon my lips; and I shut my 
/eyes to help to thrust it out, and took a pleasure 
in languishing and letting myselfgo.’ In many 
| of these instances, as in the cases of stupefaction, 
| there are appearances which we have learnt to 
associate with suffering, because constantly con- 
| joined with it. A cold perspiration bedews the 
jskin, the breathing is harsh and labored, and 
| sometimes, especially in delicate frames, death 
is ushered in by convulsive movements which 
| look like the wrestling with an oppressive ene- 
my. But they are signs of debility and a failing 
| system which have no relation topain. There is 
| hardly an occasion when the patient fights more 
| vehemently for life than in an attack of asthma, 
| which, in fact, is a sufficietly distressing disorder 
before the sensibility is blunted and the strength 
'sublJued. Butthe termination is not to be judged 
‘by the beginning. Dr. Campbell, the well- 
| known Scotch professor, had aseizure, which all 
but carried him off, a few months before he suc- 
cumbed to the disease. A cordial gave him un- 
expected relief; and his first words were to ex- 
press astonishment at the sad countenance of his 
friends, because his own mind, he told them, was 
in such a state at the crisis of the attack, from 
the expectation of immediate dissolution, that 
there was no other way to describe his feelings 
than by saying he was in rapture. Light indeed 
| must have been the suffering as he gasped for 
breath, since physical agony, had it existed, 
| would have quite subdued the mental ecstacy. 
| As little isthe death-sweat forced out by an- 
iguish. Cold as ice, his pulse nearly gone, ‘a 
mortal perspiration rau down the body’ of La 
| Boetie, the friend of Montaigne, and it was at 
| this very moment that, roused by the weeping of 
his relations, he exclaimed, ‘Who is it that tor- 
ments me thus! Why was I snatched from my 
deep and pleasant repose? Oh! of what rest do 
you deprive me!’ Such fond lamentations dis- 
‘turb many a last moment; and the dying often 
‘remonstrate ky looks when they cannot by 
| words. , ‘ ; : 

When Cavendish, the great chemist, perceived 
\that his end drew near, he ordered his attendant 
/to retire, and not to return till a certain hour. 
|The servant came back to find his master dead. 
| He had chosen to breathe out his soul in solitude 

and silence, and would not be distracted by the 
presence of man, since vain was his help. 
Everybody desires to smoothe the bed of death ; 
but unreflecting feeling, worse than the want of 
it in the result, turns it often to a bed of thorns. 
It is not always that sickness merges into the 
agony. The strained thread may break at last 
with a sudden snap. This is by no means rare 
in consumption. Burke’s son, upon whom his 
father has conferred something of his own celeb- 
rity, heard his parents sobbing in another room 
at the prospect of an event they knew to be inevi- 
table. He rose from his bed, joined his illustri- 
ous father, and endeavored to engage him ina 
cheerful conversation. Burke continued silent, 
choked with grief. His son again made an effort 
to console hin. ‘I am under no terror,’ he said ; 
‘I feel myself better and in spirits, and yet my 
heart flutters, I know not why. Pray talk to 
me, sir! talk of religion, talk of morality, talk, if 
you will, of indifferent subjects.’ Here a noise 
attracted his notice, and he exclaimed, ‘ Does it 
rain ‘—No;; it is the rustling of the wind through 
the trees.’ The whistling of the wind and the 
waving of the trees brought Milton’s majestic 
lines to his mind, and he repeated them with un- 
common grace and effect :— 
‘ Hi winds, that from four quarters blow, 
mreeihe doer Joud; Tors wave your Sion ye pines; 
With every pant, in sign of worship, wave’ 
A second time he took me. eviine og mele 
_dious strain, and, accompanying the action to t 
| word, waved his own hand e token of worship, 
and sunk into the atms of his father—a corpse. 
Not a sensation told him that in an instant he 
would stand in the presener of the Creator to 
whom his body was bent in homage, and whose 
praises still resounded from his lips. But com- 
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monly the hand of death is felt for one brief mo- 
ment before the work is done. Yet a parting 
word, or an expression of prayer, in which the 
face and voice retain their composure, show that 
there is nothing painful in the warning. It was 
in this way that Boiless expired from the effects 
ofadropsy. A friend entered the room where 
he was sitting ; and the poet, in one and the 
same breath, bid him hail and farewell. ‘Good 
day and adieu,’ said he ; ‘it will be a very long 
adieu,’—and instantly died. 

In sudden death which is not preceded by sick- 
ness, the course of events is much the same. 
Some expire in the performance of the ordinary 
actions of life ; some with a half-completed sen- 
tence on their lips ; some in the midst of a quiet 

a. Many die without a sound, many with a 
| single aigh, many with merely a struggle and a 
groan. In other instances there are two or three 
minutes of contest and distress, and in proportion 
as the termination is distant from the commence- 
ment of the attack there will be room for the or- 
dinary pangs of disease. But upon the whole 
there can be no death Jess awful than the death 
which comes in the midst of life, if it were not 
for the shock it gives the survivors and the proba- 
bility with most that it will find them unprepared. 
When there are only a few beats of the pulse, 
pnd a few heavings of the bosom between health 
and the grave, it can signify little whether they 
are the throbbings of pain, or the thrills of joy, 
or the mechanical movements of an unconscious 
frame. ‘ : A 

| Of the trials to be undergone before dying sets 
jin, everybody, from personal experience or ob- 
iservation of disease, has formed a general idea. 
| Duration is an element as important as intensity, 
jand slow declines, which are not accompanied by 
jany considerable suffering, put patience and for- 
| titude to a severe te-t. ‘ My friends,’ said the 
| Fontenelle, a short time before he died, ‘ I have 
no pain,—only a little difficulty in keeping up 
life ;’ but this little difficulty becomes a great 
fatigue when protracted without intermission 
‘through weeks and months. More, the Platon- 
list, who was afflicted in this way, described his 
| feelings by the expressive comparison that he was 
jasa fish out of its element, which lay tumbling 
‘in the dust of the street. With all the kindness 
j bestowed upon the sick, there is sometimes a dis- 
position to judge them by the standard of our own 
healthy sensations, and blame them for failings 
, which are the effects of disease. We complain 
, that they are selfish, not always remembering 
;that it is the importunity of suffering which 
‘makes them exacting ; we call them impatient— 
‘forgetful that, though ease can afford to wait, 
} pain craves immediate relief ; we think them ca- 
| pricious, and overlook that fancy pictures solace 
fin appliances which aggravate upon trial, and add 
‘disappointment to distress. There is not any 
| Situation in which steady ‘ninds and sweet dispo- 
, Silions evince a greater superiority over the hasty 
and sensual part of mankind; but self-control 
|adapts itself to the ordinary exigencies of life, 
| and if surprised by evils with which it has not 
been accustomed to measure its strength, the 
firmest nerve and the sunniest temper are over- 
come by the sudden violence of the assault. Un- 
jless the understanding is affected, irritability and 
| waywardness constantly diminish when experi- 
jence has shown the wisdom and duty of patience, 
jand there soon springs up with well-ordered 
| minds a generous rivalry between submission on 
the one hand and forbearance on the other. 
From the hour that sin and death entered into the 
world, it was mercy that disease and decay 
should enter too. A sick-room is a school of 
Lvirtue, whether we are spectators of the mortalit 
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our own. 


Afier these remarks the Quarterly speaks of the 
different kinds of violent death. Drowning is 
wholly without pain, and sometimes accompanied 





| by a pleasurable sensation “Intense cold brings 
lon speedy sleep, which fascinates the senses, and 


fairly beguiles men out of their lives.” All ac 


of death, have spoken of the incidents of their 
lives as being simultaneously presented before 
them, as if in a magic mirror, every line, as if 
fixed upon a tablet by the light, exactly as the 
em yes | light fell on it. The portrait of the 
soul is the perfect reflection of itself, and every 
man must see his own character, thus forever vis- 
ible to the eye of God, and probably, hereafter 
to angels and to men ! 
* * * 7 

Reason and revelation agree in asserting, that 
absolute forgetfulness, or obliteration, is impos- 
sible ; and that all the events of our history are 
written in our living spirit; and whether seen, 
or unseen, will there for ever remain, unless re- 
moved by the act of a merciful Omnipotence ! 

It is true that a thousand incidents will spread 
a veil between our present consciousness and the 
record on the soul—but there the record rests, 
waiting the judgment of God. These sublime 
facts deeply warn us as to the manner in which 
we suffer our faculties to be engaged, not only 
as their exercise affects ourselves, but also in 
their influence on the destiny of others. * * 

Memory, indeed. seems intended to qualify as 
to treasure impressions in all worlds, and to car- 
ry on the record and history of our feelings from 
time to eternity. But if the experience on earth 
is to be our all, then memory is without a suffi- 
cient purpose. Is death, indeed, to end the scene 
in perpetual oblivion? Is knowledge itself, 
though the result of a laborious life of attention 
and of effort, to close forever, like a beautiful 
symphony, significant of richer harmony to come, 
but yet terminating, we know not why, in abrupt 
and eternal silence! Is the stream to be lost, 
notin the ocean, but in nothing? No. The 
everlasting future grows upon the past—remem- 
brance is the basis of eternal knowledge. In 
fact, the full purpose of any one of our intellec~ 
tual endowments does not appear to be fulfilled 
in the limited and broken exercise which is af- 
forded to it in the present stage of being, since 
the utmost advantage we derive from the employ- 
ment of our faculties now, is to become religious, 
that is, to be re-bound to the worship and en- 
joyment of God. Can it be that this re-binding 
of the prodigal soul to the Eternal Father is only 
for death, like the victim bound to the altar, to 
be sacrificed and consumed to ashes, from which 
no Phenix-life arises '—Power of the Soul over 
the Body, by George Moore, M. D. 


VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


From the New York Evange ist. 
[For remarks on thisarticle see inside.] 
A STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT. 

We are not to consider the doctrine of the 
Trinity, nor even that of the divinity of our Sa- 
viour. We will call him simply the Messiah ; 
and our object will be to ascertain the nature of 
his sufferings, and the relation they stand in to 
the salvation of men. 

1. The Messiah is represented in the New 
Testament as the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world; as our passover sa- 
crificed for us ; as dying for all; as made sin, or 
a sin-offering, for us; as giving himself for our 
sins ; as our peace, our propitiation, and as bring- 
ing us nigh w God by his blood ; as one through 
whose blood we have redemption, even the for 
giveness of sins ; as a high priest, superior to the 
priests under the Jewish economy, needing not 
daily, as those, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s ;—for this he 
did once when he offered up himself ; as once of- 
fered to bear the sins of many ; as taking away 
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| sacrifice for sins; as bearing our sins in his own 
| body on the tree ; and so on, in many passages 
of the like import. 

We are thus carried back to the ancient sacri- 
fices under the Jewish law. The modes of re- 
presentation, the peculiar terms of language, all 
|earry us back there. The sacrifice or oifering 


| up of the Messiah upon the cross may have a 





“| much higher value—may stand in higher rela- 


jcounts agree, that in hanging, “ the uneasiness is | tions—as will indeed appear inthe sequel—but it 
| quite momentary, that a pleasurable feeling imme- | is plain that there is applied to his death the general 
| diately succeeds, that colors of various hues start | idea of sacrifice contained in the Mosaic economy. 


{up before the sight, and that these having been 
| gazed on for a trivial space, the rest is oblivion.” 


| In the matter of atonement, propitiation, purifica- 
| tion, averting divine judgments and legal penal- 
| ties, the one is made to answer to the other. The 


| The pain of burning, if instantaneous, as usually is | frst may be typical, limited in their bearing and 


| the case with those consumed in their dwellings, 


| efficacy ; the second, the fulfilment of all types, 


would be slight, but as a protracted method of ex- | the real sacrifice connected with ultimate ends, 


ecution it was exceedingly cruel. 


‘ 


} 


_and of exhaustless efficacy ; but they are plainly 
the same in kind, that is, the offering up a victim 


| Worse than the halter, axe, or wheel, was the | in sume sense, to the Divine Being ; the same in 
fire which, as typical of the flames of hell, was | idea, that is, the making an atonement in some 


employed in the blindness of theological fury to | sense, for the sins of men. 


| consume the foremost of the pilgrims to heaven. 


his body scorched, before he was fully enveloped 
jin the fire, which a wind blew aside, nor was it 
till the pile had been twice replenished that he 
| bowed his head and gave up the ghost. A simi- 
jlar misfortune attended Ridley. An excess of 
‘faggots hindered the flames ascending, and his 
extremities were in ashes when his body was un- 
. ° ° “): ° 
singed. Ridley yielded slightly to the dictates of 
|nature, and struggled at the height of his pro- 
j tracted anguish. Hooper remained immovab‘e as 
|the stake to which he was chained. For three- 
_quarters of an hour his patience was proof against 
j the fury of the flames, and he died at length as 
{quietly as a child in its bed. But the pain of 
burning is of fearful intensity, and the meek en- 
durance of these heroes at the stake was the tri- 
umph of mind over the tortures of the flesh. 

The Head, the Hope, the Supporter of those 
| who gave their bodies to be burnt, drank him 
|self of a bitterer cup. Of all the devices of cru- 
jel imagination, crucifixion is the masterpiece. 
| Other pains are sharper for a time, but none are 
j|at once so agonising ana so long. One aggrava- 
|tion, however, was wanting which, owing to the 
want of knowledge in painters, is still, we be- 
lieve, commonly supposed to have belonged to 
the punishment. The weight of the body was 
borne by a ledge which projected from the mid- 
dle of the upright beam, and not by the hands 
and feet, which were probably found unequal to 
the strain. The frailty of man’s frame comes at 
last to be its own defence ; but enough remained 
to preserve the pre-eminence of torture to the 
cross. ‘The process of nailing was exquisite tor- 
ment, and yet worse in what ensued than in the 
actual infliction. The spikes rankled, the 
wounds inflamed, the local iwjury produced a 
general fever, the fever a most intolerable thirst ; 
but the misery of miseries to the sufferer was, 
while racked with agony, to be fastened in a 

ition which did not permit him even to writhe. 

very attempt to relieve the muscles, every in- 
stinctive movement of anguish, only served to 
drag the Jacerated flesh, and wake up new and 
acuter pangs ; and this torture, which must have 
been continually aggravated, until advancing 
death began to lay it to sleep, lasted on an aver- 
age two or three days. 





MEMORY. 


How awful is the conviction, that the Book of 
Judgment is that of our life, in which every idle 
word is recorded, and that no power but His 
who made the soul, can obliterate our ideas and 
our deeds from our remembrance, or blot our 
transgressions, and a, our spirits from the 
actual in-dwelling of evil thoughts ! 

Every individual experience amply testifies 
that the forgotten incidents of long- years re- 
quire only the touch of the kindling spirit to 
start up, in all their pristine fulness, before us. 
How often do we remember having re-organized, 
in our dreams, those feelings and circumstances 
which had been lost to our waking consciousness, 
in the accumulated events which passing time 
had impressed upon our minds! And although 
we cannot say that we acknowledge, as belong- 
ing to our own actual experience, all the vision- 
ary combinations which are thus presented to our 
notice in dreams, we yet fee] that every object 
in them is familiar to our knowledge. Some 
persons, as we have said, on the near approach 





Hence : 
2. In order to comprehend the nature of the 


The legs of Bishop Hooper were charred, and | sacrifice of the Messiah, we must go back to the 


| Mosaic sacrifices, to collect the idea there ex- 


pressed. 
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The antitype will be known through 
the type ; the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world, will be known in the lamb 
which was sacrificed on the Jewish altar, as a 
sin offering for an offence committed under that 
dispensation. 

The Mosaic sacrifices were of three kinds: 
First, the holocausts or whole burnt-offerings, 
where the victim was entirely consumed upon the 
altar. 

Secondly, Those, where besides something of- 
fered up to God upon the altar, a portion was al- 
so eaten by the priests. 

Thirdly. Those where besides what was offered 
upon the altar, and what was eaten by the priest, 
a portion was also eaten by him who made the 
sacrifice. : 

Now, in these sacrifices there appears promi- 
nently the idea of making an expiation, of remov- 
ing guilt, of averting penalty and securing for- 
giveness, of making an atonement and establish- 
ing a covenant of reconciliation and peace. This 
can be shown from numerous passages. For 
example, take Lev. 6: 1-7. This is a case of a 
trespass against the Lord, by lying, deception 
and wrong practiced against a neighbor. ere, 
besides confessing the sin, and making a restitu- 
tioa of the principal, and a fifth part more added 
thereto, a ram was brought as a trespass-offering, 
to the priest, to be sacrificed. ‘‘And the priest 
shall make an atonement for him before the 
Lord ; and it shall be forgiven him for anything 
of all that he has doné in trespassing cherein.”’ 

The Jewish state was manifestly a theocracy 
in which the Divine moral code was applied as a 
civil code. It was a limited, visible divine mor- 
al government—Jehovah himself being the King 
or Chief Magistrate. The law here had special 
temporal penalties annexed, in order to its pur- 
poses asa civil code. Jt was in reference to 
these penalties that sacrifices were made. They 
were efficacious to remove the guilt of the soul 
before the great eternal judgment seat of the 
Most High ; but they were efficacious to remove 
the guiit incurred under the idea of civil penalty. 
Now 

3. We undertake to prove that the Mosaic 
sacrifices had a vicarious import. We use the 
term vicarious, as expressing simply the fact that 
the death and offering up of the victim, accom- 
panied by all other proper acts, as the confession 
of sin, and making of restitution, was accepted 
under the Jewish theocracy, in stead of the legal 
punishment of the offender. In cases where all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship would 
have been forfeited, these were retained. In 
cases where life would have been forfeited, the 
life of the offender was spared. In cases where 
signal divine judgments would have been inflict- 
ed, or where they had already commenced, they 
were averted or removed. But, 

4. These sacrifices, inasmuch as they were 
limited in their ritual efficacy to civil guilt and 
civil penalties, failed to purify the conscience. 
They did not remove guilt, as it stood charged 
before the high judgment-seat of God, in his 
great universal and eternal moral government. 
This appears from the confession and prayer of 
David, in Psalm 21; also from Psalm 50, and 
from other in the Old Testament. Here 
a real rectitude of the heart, and not a mere civil 
purification, is insisted upon.j 








The same truth yet more clear! in 
the New Testament, and particularly in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. ‘‘For it is not that 
the blood of bulls, and of goats, should take away 
sins.”? See Heb. 10: 1, 14. Hence. 

5. We have brought to light another and more 
perfect sacrifice. It is intimated, first of all, in 
the prophecies respecting the Messiah. Of these 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is the most clear 
and pointed. The Messiah here is described as 
wounded for our transgresssions, and bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace is 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.— 

he Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us ali. 
He is represented as making his seul an offering 
for sin ; as bearing the sin of many, and making 
intercession for the transgressors. 

Now our argument is, that when we come to 
the New Testament, we find Christ there pre- 
sented in relation to the great and universal mor- 
al government of God, analogous to that which 
the Mosaic sacrifices held in relation to the Jew- 
ish theocracy. He himself is both the High 
Priest and the victim; and he once for all. of- 
fered himself a sacrifice adequate to the moral 
wants of humanity. The Mosaic sacrifices were 
‘*a figure for the time then present, in which 
were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could 
not make him that did the sacrifice perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience: which stood in 
meats and drinks and carnal ordinances, imposed 
until the time of reformation. But Christ having 
come, a ‘* High Priest of good things to come,”’ 
has obtained ** eternal redemption for us,’’ not 
‘* by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
own blood.’’ Heb. chap. 9 and 10. 

The sufferings and death of Christ were as 
truly vicarious in relation to the end they con- 
templated, as the Mosaic sacrifices were in rela- 
tion to their particular end. That is, the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ were accepted, in the 
case of all who should truly repent and believe, 
in stead of the penalty annexed to the moral 
law in its eternal bearings. But the sacrifice of 
Christ, being connected with a clear and full ex- 
position of the moral Jaw, and accompanied in its 
= oe by the regenerating influences of the 

oly Spirit, secures the sanctification as well as 
the redemption of men. The Mosaic secured 
only the remission of civil penalties and temporal 
divine judgments. Hence the sacrifice of Christ, 
while vicarious, like the Mosaic sacrifices, is 
more perfect in relation to its end. The one 
brings only pardon. The other brings both par- 
don and spiritual life. 

We give the above as a brief statement of our 
argument, that a vicarious atonement is taught in 
the Scriptures. We believe it will stand the 
most searching examination, and that as it should 
be expanded by the examination of Scripture 
texts, comparing scripture with scripture, it 
would stand out more Juminously. Let it be re- 
membered that we have aimed at but one thing, 
namely, to show that the Scriptures teach that 
the Messiah has offered a vicarious sacrifice, not 
‘* as in art,”’ but as in reality. 





“A DENOMINATIONAL SPIRIT.” 


Since the Evangelical Alliance has failed to 
meet with that response which its friends expect- 
ed, there has been in certain quarters a reflection 
towards sectarianism, under the more euphoni- 
ous title of “denominational spirit.’’ That there 
is acertain something inciuded in this phrase 
which it is lawful and proper to cherish, and 
which does not conflict with true Christian liber- 
pala —mnieny reo de net doubt + ito ev 
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a narrow, bigoted sectarianism, that those who 
make it an object to cultivate the one, are in 
great danger of falling into the other. We have 
too much confidence in the piety, the liberality, 
and the good sense of some of our brethren in 
another denomination, who have recently avow- 
ed this ‘‘denominational spirit,’’ to believe that 
in their cooler moments they will suffer them- 
selves to be drawn by it into an antagonistic po- 
sition toward brethren of like faith, who co-oper- 
ate with them in every guod work, and who dif- 
fer from them only in the form of church gov- 
ernment. But we would caution our Congrega- 
tional friends against retaliating in the same spint, 
and especially against that odious spirit of proselyt- 
ism, which feeds upon detraction, and breathes out 
jealousy and discord. 

One ground of our preference for Congrega- 
tionalism is, that it gives the least possible oc- 
easion fora sectarian spirit. To warp it into 
sectarianism is to do violence to its nature. Un- 
der this system the churches acknowledge no 
ecclesiastical head, and no head but Christ ; they 
have no book of doctrine or of discipline but the 
Bible; they have no ecclesiastical ‘binders,’ 
but are held together by cords of mutual love. 
In these circumstances it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to get up anything like a church spir- 
it or sectarian feeling among them. They have 
nothing to propagate but simple Christianity ; 
nothing to contend for but the right.and liberty 
of Christians to associate themselves in their own 
way for the worship of God and the enjoyment 
of Christian ordinances. They have no creed 
nor form to impose on others; they claim no 
territorial jurisdiction ; but concede to others the 
same right of voluntary church organization and 
government which they exercise themselves ; 
and they recognize asa true church of Christ 
every association of believers for Christian wor- 
ship and communion. The essential idea of 
Congregationalism is, the Gospel believed and 
obeyed, the Christian spirit carried out in the 
life, with just as little of formal organization 
among believers as will suffice to meet their so- 
cial wants, and to maintain united public wor- 
ship and communion at the table of the Lord. It 
is a principle rather than an ism; and though it 
may be departed from or perverted, we believe 
that it has the least possible affinity for sectarian- 
ism. We say this not boastfully, but humbly 
and thanfully, as of the grace which God has 
given us through our Puritan ancestors. 

It is because we stand on this broad platform 
of Christian liberty, that we are unwilling to en- 
ter into any formal alliances or plans of union on 
a narrower basis. We wish to remain free to 
hold fellowship with our Christian brethren of 
every name, without being linked to any one de- 
nomination, or bound by terms of agreement ; 
to co-operate with Christians of other denomina- 
tions in every good work without stipulating that 
they shall modify their creeds, or government, 
or worship, but leaving to them the management 
of their internal affairs. We love independency 
and Christian liberty as a means of Christian 
union; we mean to cherish that spirit, and to 
love all our brethren in Christ; and we do not 
intend, grace helping us, to let any manifestation 
of sectarian zeal and uncharitableness by others 
deprive us of the benefit which our simple and 
scriptural church organization secures. [Inde- 
pendent. 








ARCH-DEACON JEFFRIES. 


This gentlema”, who died in England, of chol- 
era, on the 9th of September, has for thirty-one 
years occupied a prominent place in the Engtish 
church at Bombay, and, for more than ten years, 
has been an active promoter of the temperance 
reformation, Some of his temperance tracts are 
among the best which hzve been published, es- 
poem his ‘‘ Affectionaie appeal to all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ ia sincerity.” Of this, 
50,000 copies have been distributed in five years ; 
and to it is attributed a very considerable change 
in the ministry and churches both of England and 
Scotland. Ina letter to the Secretary of the 
World’s Temperance Convention, he went so far 
as to ren: Sa grat nae of pure —, 
tianity into India without the accompaniment 0 
entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks as 

e, would be almost impossible ; and 
should it be introduced, and the Hindoos ‘admi 
ted into the ** Christian caste” without the ineul- 


sage vp necner principle of pure : 
in which they had been educated from their youth, 
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ifthe missionary should once put @ stumbling- 
block hefore their weak consciences, by placing 
intoxicating drinks upon his table, a flood of in- 
t , With all its crimes, would come upon 
the infant church, and spread over India, and all 
their missionary efforts would end (on the whole) 
as a curse and not a blessing to the country.— 


[New York Observer. 
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VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


We have published on our first page an article 
on this subject from the New York Evangelist 
We wish that it contained amore distinct and 
formal definition of the doctrine in question.— 
But in a previous article, which was copied into 
the Register of Oct. 20th, the Evangelist said ; 
«« the great end of the [Christ's] sacrifice was not 
to make God pitiful, loving and gracious to man, 
He was always pitiful, loving and gracious. His 
own love provided the sacrifice. The great end 
was to make it consistent with law, justice, and 
moral order, for him to pardon sinners, to give 
them healing and subjective grace, a to transform 
them into children of the light.”’ ** The sacrificial 
atonement was the necessary ground and prelim- 
inary of the subjective atonement.’’ That is, if 
we understand it, without the vicarious atonement 
made by Christ, man could not, consistently with 
‘‘law, justice, and moral order,’’ become, through 
repentance, conversion, justification and sancti- 
fication, a fit subject for the divine merey and 
forgiveness. The death of Christ was not ne- 

cessary in order to reconcile God to man, but in 
order that man might be reconciled to God. 

The argument in the article before us, which 
we hope those of our readers who are interested 
in the discussion will examine with care, is brief- 
ly this. Christ is the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world. But inorder to un- 
derstand the sense in which this and other similar 
New Testament expressions are used, we must 
go back and ascertain the meaning of the ancient 
sacrifices under the Jewish law ; for ‘there is ap- 
plied to his [Christ's] death the general idea of 
sacrifice contained in the Mosaic economy.’’— 
What then is the meaning of the Jewish sacri- 
fices? First, they were of an expiatory nature, 
‘not efficacious in removing the guilt of the soul”’ 
before God, but in averting civil penalties. Sec- 
ondly, if indeed the idea is not implied in the 
first, the sacrifices had a vicariousimport. ‘‘The 
death and offering up of the victim, accompanied 
by all other proper acts, as the confession of sin, 

















and the making of restitution, was accepted un- 
der the Jewish theocracy insfead of the legal 
[civil] punishment of the offender.”’ But these 
sacrifices failed to purify the conscience, and 
therefore there was provided ‘‘another and more 
perfect sacrifice,” which should stand in a rela- 
tion to the great and universal moral government 
of God analogous to that which the Mosaic sacri- 
fices held in relation to the Jewish theocracy.”’ 
Now, admitting that the Jewish sacrifices had 
an expiatory or vicarious import, it does not 
therefore follow that our Saviour’s death had; 


a sin-offering with the recognition of the sanctity 
‘of the law which had been violated ; and, sec- 
‘ondly, the influence of such anact on the mind 
of the worshipper. The iwo purposes were in- 
deed inseparably united, since only through the 
recognition of God's sovereignty and the sanctity 
of his law, could the mind of the worshipper be 
rightly affected. 

Now, how shall we apply this to Christ our 

sacrifice! With the Evangelist, we recognize in 
his humiliation and death a profounder meaning 
than we can find otherwise than obscurely shad- 
owed forth in the Jewish law. We believe that 
in the moral economy of the universe his death 
was necessary to our salvation. If it were need- 
ed as an expiatory sacrifice, to remove some ob- 
struction otherwise lying in the way of man’s re- 
demption,—if this were necessary, we believe that 
it has been done ; fur we believe that every thing 
needful for our salvation has been accomplished. 
But we feel in our own hearts no such necessity, 
and we do not find it recognized in the Scriptures. 
How then is Christ the lamb of God, which tak- 
eth away the sins of the world?’ He has come, 
by his life and death, to establish, as was never 
done before, the paternal sovereignty of God and 
the sanctity of his law, and at the same time by 
all that is most affecting in his life, and especially 
in his death and resurrection, to act on our hearts 
and awaken in us a sense of our own sinful- 
ness, a longing to escape from it, a passionate 
desire for pardon and acceptance with God, a 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, till 
through him and the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
there is quickened within us a new and divine 
life. Thus Christ is by God made unto us wis- 
dom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption. Thus he taketh away the sins of 
the world; he is ‘our passover, sacrificed for 
us,’’ *‘dying for all,"’ “‘made sin, or a sin-offer- 
ing for us,’’ ‘our peace, our propitiation, bring- 
ing us nigh toGed by his blood,’’ ‘bearing our 
sins in his own body on the tree.’”” There is no 
one of these expressions which does not come 
home to our hearts with a most affecting power. 
We love to approach our Savior under these dif- 
ferent terms of reverential endearment. All that 
was needed for our salvation, even to the agony 
of the garden ane the shedding of his blood upon 
the cross, he has done. We would not under- 
take to explain too minutely the whole process 
by which the way for our redemption has been 
prepared ; butrather in simplicity and faith would 
we accept Christ as our Redeemer, sure that by 
giving ourselves up to him and obeying him, we 
shall find that he is tous ‘‘the resurrection and 
the life.’’ 
We have here rested our whole argument on 
the meaning of the Jewish sacrifices, because in 
the article which we are reviewing that seems to 
us the one essential point. 





WINTER. 


Winter is returning with its duties, its priva- 
tions, its pleasures, and its moral lessons ; for i: 
has them all. Some of its best influences come 
from its hardships. Its severity is a healthful 
discipline, and the same breath that freezes the 
body, by a singular inconsistency warms the 











still less that it had this vicarious import with 
modifications so important as those suggested by 
the Evangelist. But we leave these points of the | 
argument, and for the present confine ourselves 
to that which lies behind them, the real meaning 
of the Jewish sacrifices. 

We do not find, either in the article before us 
orin the sacred writings, any satisfactory evi- 
: were aver stricil exX- 
piatory or vicarious. Under the Jewish theocracy, 
it was of the utmost consequence, that the sense | 
of direct accountability to God in all civil matters, 
should be kept constantly alive in the minds of 
the people. Hence the priests were appointed as 
mediators between them and God. 
fices were instituted, or rather continued as a 
most solemn religious act, connecting them di- 
rectly with God, and leading them to associate 
the most important events and actions of their 
lives with Him. Thus the birth of achild, the 
recovery from a loathsome disease, the ingather- 
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by sacrifices. Particular seasons of the year, 
feasts of the Passover and of Tabernacles, were 
to be observed by sacrifices. Sins, though com- 
mitted in ignorance, were to be followed by 
sacrifices which should show the sanctity of law 
and the reality of od’s presence. Even where 
a suspicion of crime fell on those who were in- 
nocent, they were to express their horror of sin, 
and thus confirm the sanctity of the law, by call- 
ing on God through the solemnity of a sacrifice. 
A remarkable regulation of this kind is given in 
Deuteronoiny, xxi. 1—8, where the suspected, 
though innocent, washing their hands over the 
vietim, shall say, ‘‘Our hands have not shed 
this blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Be 
merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Israel, whom 
though hast redeemed : and Jay not innocent blood 
unto thy people of Israel’s charge.’’ And the 
blood shall be forgiven them. It is worthy of 
note that the Hebrew word here rendered by the 
terms be merciful and forgiven, is the same as 
that rendered make an atonement,Leviticus iv. 20. 

In correspondence with this general use of 
sacrifices, where a man had been guilty of sin, 
it was not enough, as in the passage quoted by 
the Evangelist, Lev: vi. 1—7, that he should 
restore what he had taken wrongfully ; but in 
the most solemn way, by a public sacrifice, he 
was to confess his guilt, and call on God to w't- 
ness the sincerity of his repentance, and to for- 
give his sin. By thie most formal, public and 
solemn act, the sacredness of the law was pre- 
served, while its extreme severity may in some 
oases have been remitted. In other words, there 
were cases—it was not allowed in all crimes— 
there were cases in which the transgressor was 
permitted to choose whether he would undergo 
the extreme penalty of the Jaw, or make abun- 
dant restitution accompanied in sacrifice by a pub- 
lic, formal, humiliating confession of sin. 

This is our view of the Jewish sacrifices.— 
Under the theocracy they were the most solemn 
acts of mediation between the people and their 
only recognized Sovereign. We do not say that 
the worshippers never attributed to them a mean- 
ing beyond this. They who, after the thunders 
of Sinai, could in the forty days’ absence of Mo- 
ges, submit to worship a golden calf, would often 
attach a superstitious, or at least erroneous 
meaning to their own religious rites. But the 
wiew which we have given is that which we 
gather from a comparison of the different pas- 
sages relating tosacrifices which we find in the 
Mosaio writings; and we believe that it is con- 
firmed by the conditions of pardon which we find 
expressed in other passages of Scripture, but 
particularly in the Psalms and the later prophets ; 
where the state of the heart and life is represent- 
ed as the one condition of pardun and accept- 
ance. See, for example, Psalm li. ; Ezekiel xviii. 
27, 28; Isaiah, Iviii. 

We thus recogaize in the Jewish sacrifices 
double purpose ; first a public, solemn recogal- 
tion of God's soveriegaty, connected in the case of 


Hence sacri- 


“*~ {a certain number of persons sleep and eat. 
ing of the harvest, were to connect them withGod | 


; with which we are familiar. 
the anniversary of remarkable events, as at the 


heart. 


“Do not scorn 
My age; nor think if | appear forlorn, 
I serve for no use: "tis my sharper breath 
Does purge gross exhalations from ‘he earth ; 
My frosts and snows do purify the air 
From choking fogs, make the sky clear and fair ; 
And though by nature cold and chill I be, 
Ver am I warm in bounteous charity, 
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Bring you to the happy shades of paradise.” 


It is winter that makes the home. 


country which, in imagination, I used to roam 
over, when a boy, and tell tales about to my 
school-fellows. It is a country I now look to 
with some holy feeling as the refuge of persons, 
who had gone from England in the wicked Ja- 
cobite times—i. e. (what you won't know per- 
haps,) from 1790 to 1820, at the beginning of 
which period, Priestley came over to New Eng 
land. At that time my grandfather was one of 
a number, who had engaged to defend their 
meeting-house, aad the meeting-house where I 
now preach, was burned down at that time.— 
But those bad times are quite gone over, you 
will think ; no! itis only we are grown more 
patient, or submissive rather : and for one reason 
and another, we are a little more helpless. Per- 
haps we Non-eonformists have not been as faith- 
ful as we ought to have been. This strain I 
have run into, from finding myself, on coming 
here, heir to a little struggle with the church pow- 
ers that be.” ‘ x P 

So you may imagine what your New England 
is to me, and reasonably so. It is a country, I 
could be free in. And so, though America is so 
far off, yet because it is open to me, to come to, 
I feel less hopelessly oppressed, than I otherwise 
should. America, the United States, your Amer- 
ica, is the hope of the world; and without it to 
think of, I should almost despair sometimes. So 
now, perhaps, you can understand what a joy, 
almost a solemn joy it is, when [ have any token 
that shows me thought of in your New—and 
better—England, I was almost going to say.’”’ 


‘¢ The thick darkness of our spiritual world is 
beginning to clear a little. And indeed it is 
quite time it should. Only think that a most in- 
fluential minister has Jately held that religion 
and morality are the same thixng! As though 
God were really no more than a very, very great 
man! 

‘* Periodicals are luxuries whieh I do not in- 
dulge in. Some while ago I used to have the 
Christian Examiner ; and it had a very benefi- 
cial influence on me at an important time in my 
mental history. There has lately been publish- 
ed a book, ‘ The Soul, her Sorrows and her As- 
pirations,’ which will be largely read, and be of 
influence in certain circles. To me the book is 
wanting in homogenuity : which is a token of 
many other deficiencies. The book is best in 
those respects in which it is likest ‘ Barclay’s 
Apology.’ It is a good book, and a bad book : 
it is more exactly a bad good book. But it will 
be largely influential as coming from the brother 
of the once Puseyite and now Reman Catholic 
Newman. 

«In two or three weeks I will send you copies 
of ‘ Beauties of Channing,’ (not my title) with 
an essay prefixed, which is mine. Chanaing will 
be the regeneration of our English religion yet. 
But the difficulty is to get his works read by 
those who most ought to read them. I suppase 
Dr. Arnold never read a sentence of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s. 

*« What times these are to live in, tor us Eu- 
ropeans! Mighty forces are struggling together, 
but alas! blindly. There are questions, here in 
England, that I have heard asking for answers, 
these five years : and now their tones are becom- 
ing solemn ; but they are minded by few or none : 
but they are what will have to be attended to 
soon, and perhaps it will be in haste and dread, 
and so in folly and misery. A happy people 
you of the States are !”’ 


‘In your American newspapers, it is a pecu- 
liarity,—to us English people,—the publishing 
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cause, of greater editorial honesty than is com- 





In a south- 


heats, there is no need of protection, where, 
morning and evening, one is ever tempted abroad, 
‘and to be shut up within the walls of a house is 
jas if one were enclosed in~a prison, that which | 
|we understand by the word home cannot exist. 
{All pleasures and comforts are associated with 
\the open air. The house is a mere place where 
The 
out-of-door life precludes those in-door pleasures 


It is under sterner skies, amidst storm, and 
|snow, and cold, that the true home is built up. 
; The members of a family take refuge from the 
jinclemency abroad in the common dwelling. 
There is the place of all domestic pleasures ; there 
around the fire-side, friends and neighbors meet ; 
and there, within the sheltering walls, while the 
frosty winds or driving sleet strive in vain to 
| force an entrance, they create an Italy and an 
East of theirown. Where nature is frozen, the 
human heart finds a climate of genial and loving 
affections. 

“Though boundless snows the withered heath deform, 

And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm ; 

Vet shall the smi e of sncial love repay 

With mental! light the melancholy day.” 

The home is onr northern privilege. Let 
much be made of it. Let the young find in its 
sacred enclosure its best pleasures, and thus let 
their virtuous principles be rooted among their 
memories of happy early days. 

With winter the wants of the poor become 
|more urgent. One of the first duties of the sea- 
| son, for those who have the means, is to relieve 
ithose who are in destitution. Probably there are 





\few of our readers who cannot recall those in 
|their near neighborhood, who are dragging on a 
| wretched existence, deprived of nearly all that 
| we deem essential to human comfort—some poor 
| widow, shivering over a cold hearth-stone, some 
sick person unable to procure the delicacies which 
sickness demands, some aged person whose friends 
are dead or gone, and who, bowed down with in- 
firmities, may often spend weeks at a time with- 
out a visiter crossing the threshold. In this hard 
and inclement season, so far as you have the 
power, see to it that no deserving person about 
you suffers for lack of food, or fuel, or raiment. 
“Look on the poor 


With gentle eyes, for, in such habits, often, 
Angels desire an aims.” 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are quite sure that by all our readers, and 
especially by those that have read *‘ Martyria” 
and ‘* Euthanasy,”’ the following extracts from 
private letters, received by one of the Editors 
from the author of those works, will be welcom- 
ed and enjoyed. He is now on his way to Amer- 
iea,—a country to which, with its institutions, 
he has had an almost passionate attachment from 
his childhood, and which he now visits for the 
first time. His parish is at Kingswood, near 
Birmingham. 

‘* Channing has been the salvation of us Eng- 
lish Presbyterians ; or rather he will be. For 
though Channing himself is loved among us, and 
his writings very popular, there is much in us 
yet, that Channing would have been astounded 
at, had he lived to visit us again.” 


“1 have told you before how long and tender 


mon in England. But indeed in a Republic po- 
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ern climate, where simply to breathe the air is a| Jitical writers necessarily stand higher than they 
luxury, where, excepting through the mid-day | do under a Monarchy, as they render more effect- 


ive service, and such service as the writer’s per- 
sonal character avails him in. But this and a 
thousand other matters I hope to come aid judge 
upon for myself.”” 


YOUNG MEN IN BOSTON. 


THEIR DANGER AND ITS REMEDY. 


An engagement in a neighboring State carried 
us, on the day before Thanksgiving, on one of 
the principal routes of homeward holiday travel 
from this city. The cars were crowded with 
young men, natives of the country, but in busi- 
ness here ; and, as we are familiar with the frank, 
guileless, ingenuous air with which a well-nur- 
tured youth usually goes from hone, we attempt- 
ed to mark the change that had come over the 
countenance and manner of this and that among 
the number, in consequence of city experiences 
and associations. In nota few we could trace 
with comfortable assurance the ripening of good 
dispositions into firm principles, and felt that we 
were in the presence of pure, true, upright men. 
Of others, we were certain that they were favor- 
ite clerks or adroit salesmen. We could see that 
they had taken kindly to the day-book, and had 
learned the application to Mammon of the first 
commandment of the decalogue; but, except 
where there was a twinkle or a grin of low cun- 
ning, their faces were as rayless as the leaves of 
a cancelled ledger. These young men will never 
be dissipated, for they will grudge the cost of 
vice ; but we verily believe that the generous vic- 
tim of sinful appetite has higher claims upon hu- 
raan regard, and is less far from heaven, than he, 
in whose heart the demon of avarice creates a 
desert so barren that no other evil spirit can live 
there. Others had manifestly become the prey 
of sensuality, and its plague-spot was already on 
some faces still young enough to have set for 
pictures of angels. How many of this class are 
every year carrying home broken constitutions 
and ruined characters, to drag out a wretched life 
as cumberers of the ground, or to sink into early 
graves dug by their own profligacy! And does 
a young man return, after a few years’ residence 
in Boston, with the seeds of incurable vice? The 
whole blame is cast upon influences that begun 
to operate after his leaving home,—upon the com- 
panionships, amusements, and temptations of the 
great city. This, however, is but a partial view 
of the case. In every instance of successful 
temptation, the tempted person himself is the 
most important and influential party. The char- 
acter yields to the enticements of a new place of 
residence, because it was all ready to yield be- 
fure,—because it had no virtue of its own, but 
was innocent only from restraint or lack of op- 
portunity ; probably was innocent only as to the 
forms of vice, and familiar with evil in reverie, 
anticipation and intention. 

We say this deliberately, and as the result of 
our own quite extended observation. We have 
known scores, we might almost say, hundreds, of 
youth, whom lack of suitable employment in their 
native place has drawn to our large cities ; and 
of these, there has hardly been one, whose his- 
tory after leaving home we could not have pre- 
dicted from the style of character which he carried 
with him. Almost all have gone indeed with 
what is called an unblemished reputation ; but 
many, from homes unblessed by the institutions 
of domestic piety, or by the example of rigid, in- 








my fondness for Ameriea has been. It is a 


dependent, conscientious virtue. In too many 
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probation and pride of appear- 
otives ever appealed to, in be- 
hile the parents themselves 
virtues which are essential to 
tre particularly assiduous in 
nee of that mysterious precept of 
Solomon, ‘*Be not righteous over much.’’ Many 
sincerely Christian people also pay exceedingly 
little heed to the culture of conscience in their 
children. Their own approval and the good 
words of good people are the rewards of excel- 
lence kept ‘most prominent before the minds of 
the young, A youth thus educated presents all 
the superficial appearances of virtue, so long as 
he depends on the esteem of the little home cir- 
cle. The desire to please bears first fruits, that 
work amazingly like those, which ought to ripen 
from the fear of God and the sanctions of reli- 
gion. But when he changes his position, and 
falls among those of unscrupulous morality, the 
same desire to please leads him ambitiously to 
conform to their loose maxims, to ape their pro- 
fane or impure speech, to emulate their free in- 
dulgences, to follow them over the border-ground 
of absolute vice. Such a youth may be laughed 
out of his whole stock of goodness in a fortnight, 
and may owe iiis ruin to the very precepts that 
had been urged upon him from his infancy,—to 
the parasitic character, which had been formed 
and sedulously cherished by parents who thought 
that they had essured his being a good man, be- 
cause he had never been a bad boy, 

One of the most solemn and pregnant texts in 
the Bible is this: ‘‘Joash did that which was 
right in the sight of the’Lord all the days of Jeho- 
iada the priest.”” Holy a man as Jehoiada was, 
we have always supposed that there was some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in his mode of edu- 
cating the young king. He probably sought to 
retain his own hold upon the king’s mind, rather 
than to transfer that hold to the monitor within 
and the Father above,—to make his own ap- 
proval necessary rather than that of God,—to 
keep his pupil in his own leading strings, rather 
than to fasten upon the young man’s mind a pur- 
chase round the throne of the Eternal. And af- 
ter the death of the old priest, precisely the same 
thing took place with Joash, which takes place 
with the well-behaving, but not conscientious 
young men who resort to our cities. ‘The friends 
of Judah came and made obeisance to the king ; 
the king hearkened unto them ; and they left the 
house of the Lord God of their fathers,and served 
groves and idols.’”” He could not stand alone.— 
He needed approbation and flattery. Jehviada 
had praised his good deeds; but those that re- 
mained nearest to him had their adulation ready 
only for impiety aad apostacy. Happy the youth, 
who has a Jehviada to guide his first steps, and 
to point out the perils of the way as it opens.— 
Blessed of heaven is the Jehoiada, who knows 
how so to execute its office,as to make it needless 
when youth verges towards manhood, and the 
due season of self-guidance is at hand. 

We are sure that we do not under-estimate the 
moral dangers that beset a young man, thrown 


upon a great and a strange world. 


the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.’’ But 
we believe that there is a preparation of spirit, 
which feels none of these things as temptations, 
and rather ignores them and passes them by 
than overcomes them. There are young men, 
whom we would trust ‘where Satan's seat is,’’ 
and should feel as sure of their purity, as if they 
were surrounded by the most virtuous influences. 


And to parents, who would prepare their children 
| ara —--+ «hesends, which have oraved fatal 


te so many, we would say: ‘‘cultivate in your 
child, above all things, a sacred reverence for con- 
science as the ultimate appeal in every question 
of eondust, and for the scriptures as the only 
text-book for the education of conscience. Shun 
the soul-destroying -heresy of those, whose 
cardinal Jaw is} Follow your instincts,—take 
without questioning the way which promises the 
fairest. Give your own approval a secondary 
place in your child's regard. Cite for him a **Thus 
saith the Lord,” in liew of your own opinion. 
Make him early familiar with the Saviour’s ex- 
ample, and help hiin early to answer the question, 
What would Jesus have been, or said, or done, 
in circumstances like mine’ Let the spirit of 
sincere and habitual devotion pervade your house- 
hold. ‘Let him join with you in the supplications 
of the family altar, and impress upon him the 
duty, open’ to him the priceless privilege, of secret 
prayer. ‘Let bim see in yourselves the example 
of constant reference to the standard of eternal 
right in the divine law. Hallow the sabbath and 
teach him to hallow it. Make it as happy a day 
as it is holy,and associate with its religious ob- 
servance every thing that can deprive it of aus- 
terity and add to its cheerfulness. By your own 
unvarying attendance and unwearied interest, 
cherish his respect for the services and ordi- 
nances of religion. Let him thus go from you, 
with tastes, principles and habits all conformed, 
(so far as they can be by the spirit of your own 
lives and the order of your household,) not to any 
lax esthetic notions of yesterday, but to that dear 
old New England piety, which recent religious 
fashions only make more rich and beautiful in 
the contrast. Thus furnished fur the encounter 
with temptation, he may stand where thousands 
fall around him, and may become a centre of 
blessed influence for those, who go from less 
religious homes and less judicious nurture. 





NOTE-WORTHY TEXTS—NO. II. 

Ernesrans t:4,6.—“According as he hath chosen us 
in him, bef re the foundation of the wor'd, that we should 
be holy and without blame bef re him in love: Having pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, 
to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.” 

The perversion of this passage from its origi- 
nal meaning, to make it subserve the purpose of 
extending support to the Calvinistic dogma of 
Predestination, is one of the most glaring instan- 
ces of unauthorized rendering on record. Words 
were never written that stuod in more immediate 
and necessary connection with the general train 
of reasoning going before and coming after them ; 
or that more absolutely required a reference to 
the whole construction of the context for their 
elucidation, The epistle to the Ephesians is 
essentially congratulatory. As far at least, as 
the end of the third chapter, it consists of an 
animated, a rapid, and somewhat rhetorical ad- 
dress to the Church at Ephesus, not exhorting 
them to duty so much as giving them joy and 
cornmendation for what they have done. And 
what they had done was this specific thing ;— 
they had refused and rejected the Jewish assump- 
tion that the favor of God was limited to the He- 
brew people, and conditioned on the observance 
of the Mosaic rites (ethe). Paul does not here 
set himself so much to a formal and systematic 
argumentation of this great question of the first 
Christian controversy ,—as he has in the epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians,—as to assure 
the Ephesians they stand right in regard to it, 
and to encourage them in their steady assertion 
of the equal claim of the4entiles. What he 
urges other churches to do, he applauds this one 
for having done. He intermingles just as little 








logic as he can, consistently with the structure 
of his mind. Still this is his theme: the one 
thing he is concerned with is the position assum- 
ed by the Ephesian Church on this question, and 
his special aim is to strengthen them in it. The 
passage in question occurs in the middle of one 
of those long involved parenthetic periods (hy- 
perbata,) extending in this case from v. 3, to v. 
14, which characterize Paul’s writings. But it 
is exactly in the line of his thought. His point 
is, that the Gentiles, on conversion, come into 
inheritance and every blessing under the Gospel 
dispensation on precisely the same terms with 
the Jew. The Jew held that by all the numer- 
ous passages of the elder Scripture, wherein his 
nation is called by God the ‘‘chosen (elect) peo- 
ple,” he is entitled to the sole and exclusive 
honor of ‘*Son-ship.”’ (whiothesian) ‘Israel is 
my son, even my first-born.’’ (Exod. iv, 22.) 
It is directly in the path of Paul's train of remark 
to declare that, by priority of appointment, under 
a pre-Abrahamic covenant, from all eternity, the 
counsels of God had designed the sincere and 
faithful Gentile converts to partake in all the 
rights and privileges that come ‘‘by Jesus Christ,” 
on equal terms with the Israelites, whose pride 
was in the Mosaic law and ordinances. With 
what confidence the Jews felt themselves author- 
ized to assert this exclusive title to “adoption,” 
may be judged from Rom. ix: 4. ‘*Before the 
foundation of the world,”’ is unquestionably ‘‘be- 
fore the origin of the Judaistic system and polity.”’ 
Regarded in the light of this clear and simple 
intention of the apostle, nothing can be plainer 
than that the passage has no more to do with the 
general dogmas conveyed in the twentieth and 
thirty-fourth questions of the Westminster Cat- 
echism, and their answers, than it has with the 
forty-seventh Proposition in Euclid. 





“ The flame of the fire slew those men that took up Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abednego.” 


Is it not alwaysso! Under the government 
of God, the real victims are those who do, not 
those who suffer wrong,—the slanderers, not the 
slandered, —the envious, not the envied,— the 
malicious, not the innocent objects of malevolence. 
In our day public opinion kindles the furnace the 
most like Nebuchadnezzar’s. At uncertain inter- 
vals, this furnace is ‘‘ seven times heated,’’ and 
the decree goes forth to cast into it all, who will 
not bow down to the !ast made idol of gilded clay 
that the multitude see fitto worship. But the 
very person least affected by this process is he, 
who takes his stand on the reserved rights of 
conscience, and says, ‘I will not bow down, 
nor worship, cost what it may.’’ In the justify- 
ing witness in his own heart, there is one with 
him in the furnace ‘ like unto the Son of God.” 
And when the gilding wears off from the idol, 
and the clay itself begins to crumble, he comes 
out, not only unscathed, but approved and honor- 
ed of all men, while those, who stood at the 
mouth of the furnace to throw him in, find their 
own characters sadly scorched and blackened, 
their self-respect wretchedly impaired, and their 


from the watchful discipline of a Christian home | popularity, which they perhaps prize still more, 
We know not sufficient to promote them even to the execu- 
well *‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness,— 


tioner’s office, when anew idol is made anda 
new fire kindled. 





PROGRESSIVE SANCTIFICATION. 

In speaking of Unitarians, a religious periodi- 
cal says, ‘*Progressive sanctification, the sorrows 
and the joys of the Christian life, are no part of 
their spiritual history.’’ How little the writer of 
these words must have known of our religious 


experience, or the character of our preaching! 
if there is ANY Olfe virieg whieh co insist Upon 


above all other things, and strive, we trust not 
without success, to realize in our hearts and lives, 
it is this ‘progressive sanctification.’’ Weregard 
all circumstances, events, trials, hopes, joys, fears 
and sorrows, as wasted and lost upon us, unless 
they help to establish in us the Kingdom of God 
more and more, and contribute to our growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is a !onging for this that gives depth 
and fervency to our prayers; it is the fear of not 
thus advancing that makes us sometimes look in 
upon ourselves disconsolate and sick at heart, and 
it is the consciousness of having attained to some 
higher religious experience that at times fills us 
with such unwonted gladness. There is among 
us less perhaps of a disposition to speak on these 
subjects than with most other denominations. 
We feel as if the inmost experience of our souls 
were too sacred to be talked about except in the 
most intimate confidence of devout affection. 
The holy of holies in the Jewish temple was not 
laid open to the public eye. Theremust be, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, a veil drawn over our in- 
most religious experience. Yet God is there, 
administering to our spiritual life, communing 
with us in our deepest emotions, and imparting 
to us even through the severity of our struggles 
something of his own divine peace. May we be 
more true to the impulse of these hallowed mo- 
ments! May our whole lives be more in harmo- 
ny with our holiest convictions! Here is the 
great conflict—to bring our lives up to the level 
of our best thoughts and our highest longings— 
to have the whole of life penetrated and sanctified 
by the spirit, whose in-breathings upon our souls 
we so gladly welcome in our most privileged 
moments. There is enough to make us humble, 
to fill us often with penitence and contrition ; we 
have no disposition to boast of our attainments ; 
but it would be ingratitude not to confess, that 
there is much to encourage and inspire us in our 
Christian course. 





TO MEN OF LEISURE. 
Antiqve Description or a Bore. 


An anonymous writer in 1620 has left a long 
discourse on the subject of visiting, from which 
we discover that though visiting has ever been 
considered as standing ina close relation toa 
weakness of the feminine character, the force of 
example had even then produced a strong taste 
for it in the males. Our moralist declares :—‘It 
is a wonder to see what multitudes there be of 
all sorts, that make this their only business, and, 
in a manner, spend their whole time in compliment, 
as if they were born to no other end, bred to no 
other purpose, had nothing else to do, than to be: 
a kind of living, walking ghosts,1o haunt and 
persecute others with unnecessary observation. 
Some go abroad, and God knows the, visited be 
not beholden to them. For if these giddy yoers 
be forced to give a reason for their wheeling up 
and down the streets, their answer is they know 
not how else to pass their time. And how tedi- 
ous it is for a man that accounts his hours to be 
subject to these vacancies, and apply himself to 
lose a day with such time-passers, who neither 
come for business, nor out of true friendship, but 
only to spend the day! How hard a task this is, 
those that be haunted with these spirits do so 
sensibly feel that I am loth to enlarge their tor- 
ture ; but only advise you, to let you know, who 
profess to pass your time with the loss of mine, 
that as your visitations be unprofitable to your- 





selves, so they be tedious and burthensome unto 


‘land, and as competent as any of them to be the 


me, And if that serve not the turn against scan 
untimely visits, —then bolt the door, or hide my- 
self!—which shift] have known many put to, 
for want of other defence.”’ 





A NEW GNOSIS. 


It is certain that metaphysical tastes and ab- 
stract thinking have not died out in New Eng- 
land. Theauthor of this little pamphlet attempts 
to scale heights, which make the reader's brain 
d :zy, if they donot hisown. The tract contains 
what may be described as a theory of the unfold- 
ing of the universe—spiritual and material—from 
the Supreme intelligence. Whether the writer 
has accomplished his purpose or not, the reader is 
compelled to acknowledge the presence of a mind 
of great subtlety and vigor. The author should 
have been born in Germany. He is as fearless 
and acute as the most daring thinkers of that 


head of a philosophical school. 

Whether this is a good theory of the universe 
we are not, at this present writing, competent to 
say ; but it is, at any rate, a grand poem put into 
logical formulas. As an illustration of this we 
copy a note which might have come from Milton, 
or the introduction to Faust. 


“ At the word, Inspection of Arms! I have seen 
innumerable rammers, revolving in the hand, re- 
flect at the same moment the rays of the morning 
sun. In the beginning of time the Almighty as- 
sumed the command of his army in person: he ut- 
tered his voice before his host; he gave the word 
of command, IHI AOR! and immediately there 
rolled from the infinite abyss under darkness, this 
immeasurable universe of revolving worlds, di- 
lating itself like an avalanche of visible glory 
through inexhaustible spheres. There was the 
ringing crash of the jubilant creation, and after- 
ward fixed order, and a silence that might be felt ; 
for in this crash, the relations of time and space 
had thundered into being.” P. 5. 











[For the Register.] 
IRREVERENCE. 


In your paper last week, the subject of Irrev- 
erence was treated with great wisdom and beau- 
ty ; and it was presented in such a varied man- 
ner that there were few readers who did not ac- 
quiesce in all its principal statements and in most 
of its exceedingly appropriate jllustrations. The 
last topic especially, on ‘‘ our rapid growth in 
knowledge,”’ as one of the present operating 
causes of Irreverence, was pressed home in a 
manner not to be evaded. One topic, however, 
the writer seems to have overlooked,—and, 
another, as it seemed to us, was pressed some- 
what too far. Give us space to say a few words 
on each of these 

The topic overlooked relates to the character 
of our Republican and Religious institutions. — 
These are unfavorable to the growth of an out- 
ward or formal manifestation of the reverential 
feeling. In the old countries, the Catholic and 
Episcopalian forms of worship,—their Churches. 
Altars, Decorations, Surplices, Rites and Cere- 
monies are all calculated to call forth and educate 
@ deep feeling or outward manifestation of this 
Christian grace. It is an element of growth 
which is about them at all times and every- 
where, and it seems to penetrate to their inner- 
most souls. It is the same with their natural 
forms of government. The throne,—the per- 
petual monarch, an hereditary nobility, their 
laws of primogeniture and the consequent depend- 
ence of the many on the few, all have a like ten- 
dency, which is ever at work, to educate a feel- 
ing of deep reverence. The absence of all these 
with us, both as to Church and State, has, obvi- 
ously, an opposite tendency. The bare walls of 
uUT thurehee, whe simplicity of our forms of wor- 
ship, the instability of our political offices, no 
power in State constantly above the people to 
which they are called to look up with anything 
more than an ordinary deference, the absence of 
all outward signs, emblems and symbols of au- 
thority, and the general structure of all our insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, are all such as to 
leave the mind on this subject without the means 
of education in this direction. Besides and be- 
yond all this, the liberty to which every one is 
left in regard to outward action, so long as it is 
kept within the limits of law, is another cause 
continually in operation to lessen with us the 
feeling of reverence. The tendency of this is, 
to foster an independency of deportment, a license 
of manners, a freedom of remark, an equality of 
feeling and position, which are cultivating con- 
stantly, the opposite feeling, the qutward mani- 
festation of Irreverence. 

This is the idea. We might enlarge upon it, 
and demonstrate most clearly that herein is the 
origin and chief cause of all that which we are 
called to lament in connexion with the subject of 
our remarks. And is it philosophical or wise, 
when we have found an adequate cause, to seek 
for others which are more recondite and Jess ob- 
vious, and in the pressing of which we may do 
an injury perhaps to the only principle which we 
have in operation, to counteract the evil we de- 
plore? 

This brings me, in the second place, to re- 
mark on one topic, which, as it seemed to us, 
was pressed too far in the communication in your 
last paper. Let us then ask, is it not more than 
questionable, whether in any form, Religious 
Education can serve to weaken, in child or man, 
the feeling of Reverence? Does not the ques- 
tion itself seem to involve a paradox? ‘Take 
any subject, does the simplification of it take 
away from its intrinsic grandeur or its intrinsic 
mystery? Or rather, if you simplify any subiect 
which is truly grand in itself, does it not make 
jts grandeur to be perceptible and to be still 
more deeply felt? Aside from the religious, 
how is it in regard to other subjects, when “‘ they 
are narrowed down to the dimension of a child’s 
mind?’ A child, for instance, is taught its A» 
B, C, and sentences in the simplest forms, in 
words of single syllables. Dues the child in 
consequence grow up with a distaste for litera- 
ture? Does this process of simplifying the first 
elements of learning, ‘‘ awaken contempt rather 
than reverence,”’ for the great works of literary 
art when it has outlived its leading strings and 
has grown to man’s estate’ Ferguson and Pas- 
cal and West were initiated into their respective 
pursuits through the most simplifying processes 
of their own minds, aided by others ; but, never- 
theless, as their minds expanded, so did those 
elements of truth which they had received in the 
simplest forms, grow with their growth, and 
strengthen with their strength, until each in his 
own sphere rose to the comprehension of the 
highest and most abstract forms of truth and 
beauty in their respective departments of pursuit. 
And so it is with religion. The first idea which 
a child has of God, is his earthly parent. If this 
“satisfying idea of childhood was outgrown in 
youth,” the child would invariably be left a 
skeptic. But no ;—the idea enlarges. with the 
expansion of the child’s mind, until the finite 
earthly parent has become the infinite majesty of 
Heaven and Earth. All subjects, therefore, of 
religion, as it seems to me, if treated with be- 
coming seriousness, never fail to cultivate the 
sentiments of awe, wonder and admiration. Let 
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any of these too well. Be afraid of other influ. 
ences,—guard against them in every possible 
way,——but be assured that all the passion there 
#s In our Sunday Schools for“ explanation,” 


never weaken the sentiment of reverence 
mind of a child, 
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An Ancient Tracuer. 





|For the Register.] 


PRIZE REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR. 
In reply to some inquiries in the Register 
respecting the publication of this Review from 
the pen of the Rev. Mr. Livermore, I am happy 
in being able to say, that the manuscript has 
been for nearly a fortnight in the stereotyper’s 
hands, and the work, I suppose, may be expected 
from the prees about the first of January. I wish 
it could have been out a whole year sooner ; but, 
instead of wasting regrets upon a delay occasion. 
ed by causes beyond the control both of the author 
and the Peace Society, it were better now to gird 
ourselves in earnest for the earliest possible cir. 
culation of the work. 
With regard to the circulation of Judge Jay’s 
Review instead of Mr. Livermore's, I supposed 
the occasion of it to be well understood from the 
fact of its having been very fully explained in 
our periodical at the time; but if not understood, 
I will briefly repeat, that it happened in this wise. 
Some of the subscribers to the promised Review 
had begun, even months before the adjudicators 
awarded the prize, to complain loudly at the de- 
lay; and our Executive Committee, on finding 
that Mr. Livermore's Review could not be pub- 
lished for several months, and that J udge Jay’s 
would be issued at once from the press, instructed 
me, as the best thing possible in the circumstan- 
ces, to furnish every subscriber who might choose 
it,a copy of Jay’s work rather than wait solong for 
that of Mr. Livermore,and also to meet any other 
demand which might be made for its circulation, 
Both these instructions I have executed as well 
as I could ; and the result is, that fourteen thou- 
sand copies have already been published, and 
most of them put in circulation by the zeal of in- 
dividuals willing to spend their time or their 
money for the purpose. I think our committee 
were wise in leaving Judge Jay’s Review to 
make its own way; and, on becoming known, it 
has awakened such a desire for its circulation as 
to secure the means.of furnishing copies not only 
for the Legislature of Vermont, but for other 
Legislatures both in and out of New England, 
as well as for other purposes of importance. 

In all this I suppose any friend of peace will 
rejoice, as | know Mr. Livermore has generously 
done ; but I shall hope in due time for a much 
wider circulation of his work. I have done some- 
thing, in the way both of labor and of contribu- 
tion, for the spread of Judge Jay’s Review; 
and I shall be ready to do still more for that of 
Mr. Livermore's, not merely because it has been 
crowned by the adjudicators with the Society’s 
Prize, but mainly because [ have examined it 
for myself, and deem it admirably fitted for gen- 
eral, promiscuous circulation. It ought, in my 
judgment, to be scattered like the leaves of au- 
tums, al] over the land. For this, however, we 
cannot rely on its sale by the trade, for it will get in 
this way not a tenth part of the circulation it ought 
to have, and next to none just where it is most 
needed. It must be done, if done at all tothe pur- 
pose, by gratuitous labor and contribution. 

Let me ask, then, who will aid us in the 
widest possible circulation of this work? I am 
not aware that any one except myself in Boston 
has contributed a dollar to circulate Jay’s Re- 
view, unless by gift to particular friends ; and I 
think, therefore, it obviously devolves on the 
wealthy, generous supporters of our cause in this 
city of Channing and Worcester to furnish the 
chief part of the means needed for the circula- 
tion of Mr. Livermore’s. It would require some 
$9000 even to give it as much of a start as that 
of Judge Jay has already gained; and, small 
as my own resources are, I should be happy to 
be one of twenty equal contributors to furnish 
that sum ; or, I will give one twentieth part of it, 
if the other friends of Peace in Boston wi!l sub- 
scribe the rest. A great deal more than this 
ought to be spent, and I trust, will be, in circu- 
lating Mr. Livermore's beautiful Christian plea 
for Peace in the light of the Mexican War; and 
I hope that some of the generous men who can 
give hundreds, and even thousands, without feel- 
ing it, will favorably consider this claim upon 
their liberality. 

GEO. C. BECK WITH, 
See’ty. A. P. S. 
Boston, Nov. 28, 1849. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue NEIonpors ; — in New York by G. P. Put- 
nam, and sold in Boston by Crosby & Nichols. 


One almost wishes he had never read this de- 
lightful tale in the inconvenient, newspaper edition 
in which the translation first appeared,that he might 
have the advantage of making his first acquaint- 
ance with it through the fair page of this plump 
duodecimo. There are those who look back on the 
appearance of this first of Miss Bremer’s translated 
works, as the beginning of the most agreeable read- 
ing-epoch in their lives. Mr. Putnam, with his 
usual shrewdness and enterprise, has seized on the 
occasion of the admired author’s visit to this coun- 
try, to give a new impulse to the sale of her writ- 
ings. Many persons will probably seek the vol- 
ume for the sake of the original American preface 
by Miss Bremer, alone. 


Tus Caravan: a collection ot popular tales, 
translated from the German of Wilhelm Haufi, by 
G. P. Quackenbos, A M. illustrated by J. W. Orr. 
Appleton & Co., for sale by Crosby & Nichols. A 
fascinating book for young persons, just that charm- 
ing union of simplicity of style with liveliness ot 
imagination,—of oriental mystery, antiquity, 
sprightliness, and good humor, that always ensures 
success, 


Easy Lessons in Lanpscare: by F. N. Otis, 
from the same. Here are sixteen plates in copy; 
furnishing the means of teaching children the art 
of drawing with very little other instruction, and 
providing, as we know by experience, one of the 
best modes of entertaining children, and cultivat- 
ing their taste, in the world. 
Neanper’s Cuvrcn History, Vou. Il. 

Prof. Torrey, of the University of Vermon 

When the former volumes of this very excellent 
work were published, we gladly bore witness to the 
great fidelity and accuracy of the translation. The 
present volume comprises volumes three and four 
of the original, and is an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to our church history. We suppose that 
for purposes of dry reference Gieseler is the best 
Ecclesiastical History that we have, while Neander 
undoubtedly deserves the precedence, as an inter- 
esting book to read. If we could have but one by 
us we should choose Neander. 


Tue American Atmanac for 1850. Before actu- 
ally witnessing it, we could hardly conceive how 
so much valuable and various i could 
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axecpoTes oF THE Puritans: New York. M. W. Dodd, | 
This book contains a collection of historical an- | 
ecdotes illustrating the faith, the sufferings, oat 


the fidelity of the Puritans. ‘ | 





weat Smear: gathered from our own fields. By F, 
. a Woodworth, and T. 8. Arthur. M. W. Dodd. 


This is one of the beautiful children’s books 
with which the season abounds. It contains a se- 
ries offpieces for children, which are iliustrated by 
a large number of engravings. ‘The names of the | 
authors will ensure its being read, and their char- | 
acter, as well as the cursory perusal of a few pie- 
ces, led us to think that it deserves a place among | 
the better books of the kind. 

The above works are for sale at Crosby & | 
Nichols, 


| 


| 
| 


Eciectic MaGaZINE FoR DECEMBER. 

We cannot well conceive of a better selection 
from foreign reviews and other journals than we | 
have presented to us monthly in this admirable | 
ymnagazine, edited and published by W. H. Bidwell, 
New York. 





Tue CuiLp’s Farenn. 
; 
The Child’s Friend for December contains a very | 


pleasant letter from the Editor, Mrs. Follen, whose | 
friends here more than make good the place which 
she has left. 





NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. | 

LoweLL. It was fortunate for the Second 
Unitarian Society in this city, that upon the dis-| 
solution of Rev. Mr. Niles’s connection with that 
religious community, they were enabled to se- 
cure the services of Rev. Mr. Barry, who former- | 
ly presided over the first Church. No other | 
minister, probably, could have been found, so} 
perfectly adapted to meet the peculiar wants of 
the people, who had called him to sustain the 
pastoral office a second time, in that growing and 
prosperous city. 

Since Mr. Barry's settlement every thing has | 
been going on most successfully. A new, sub-| 
stantial, and commodious Church building will | 
be finished in a few months. And what will be 
agreeable intelligence to those who love to hear | 


| 


| 





of the prosperity of our Zion,— it will only require | 
two or three thousand dollars, to relieve the so- | 
ciety of all indebtedness. 


raised abroad, because every sinew has been em- | 


ployed at home, for the greatest portion of the 
outlay. Another and most substantial reason, 
why this society should enter their now place o 


worship free of debt, is, because very many | 


date themselves with pleasant seats ata very | 
trifling expense. 
It has been a great mistake with our denomi- 
nation,—a very general lack of hospitality in our 
publie gatherings, towards those who must need 
christian sympathy and love. ‘The operatives in 
manufacturing cities and towns, have been kept 
from our holy feasts, either on account of inabil- 
ity to bear the expense, or more likely because 
our manners have been reserved and uncourteous. 
Every thing promises better for this new Society, 


in this respect ; and if the house when compiet- 
ed is not full of worshippers, it will not be owing 
to any backwardness on the part of pastor or 
people, in extending the right hand of fellowship 
to all, who may wish to attend. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Circle are diligent in se- 
curing the necessary funds for furnishing the 
Church. The younger ladies have been equal- 
ly engaged in the same direction. | 

The Sundy School is blessed with a corps of | 
Teachers, fourteen males and nine females, who | 
have been carefully trained for their work, and | 
who are fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. J) 
was delighted with the sweet music, from this | 
primary school of heaven. I was much pleased 
with the well sustained congregational singing | 
during the service of public worship. The whole | 
thing is most easily managed, without any dis- | 
composure to the audience and without any delay. 
The hymns are selected before the service and 
handed to the organist, who returns them on a} 
card to the minister, with the tune set against | 
each, and the page in the singing book where the 
tune stands,—and which book is in the hands of 
all who are able to sing, the moment the tune is 
named. 

The teachers’ meetings are held every Sunday | 
evening, and are very interesting. My wonder 
at the rapid growth of this society subsided, the 
moment I became aware of the spiritual interest 
that is manifested at these meetings. The one I] 
attended was devoted to an examination of the 
reasons, why teachers-refrained from joining the | 
church. The remarks of the brethren were very | 
much to the point, especially those which were 
offered by the non-communicants. No apologies | 
were offered for having delayed so long, an open | 
profession of interest in Christ, before many wit- | 
nesses, but regret rather. It will be strange if! 
Brother Barry's heart does not glow at the next | 
communion season, for I feel sure that he will | 
receive into christian fellowship, several who will 
wish to remember Jesus in the way he appointed. 

The teachers, with the pastor, are in the habit | 
of closing the sacred day, by a visit to Dracut, | 
just across the river, where they instruct quite a| 
number of poor children, in Gospel truths.— | 
Brother Barry's health is feeble, and yet he man- 
ages to aecomplish almost herculean tasks. Mr. | 
Webster speaks of a power greater than electri- 
city, than earthquake or tornado, viz. public 
opinion ;—he might have spoken of a power still 
more transcendant,—that of love. The power 
that can break a strong heart, exceeds all physi- 
cal agencies. | 


Mancnester. Letany one formerly acquaint- 


This sum must be} 


} thing is omitted. 


purpose, 


of the weak 


of reading an elaborated history of this ancient 
town, embracing its early and late ecclesiastical 
records, which I learn is in a state of great for- 
wardness ; and by one too, who is sure to render 
it a work of great interest. 
A few Sundays since, I had the pleasure of ad 
dressing a larger assembly of worshippers inthis 
christian | ome, than it is usual to meet in the 
most popular metropolitan churches. It was de- 
lightful to observe the puritan custom still ad- 
herec to, that of the general attendance of young 
and old, on both parts of the day, in the places 
once hallowed by the prayers and praises of emi- 
nent saints, now rich in the inheritance of heaven. 
It was also very pleasant to be amongst a people, 


| who like their fathers for several generations, 


were contented with the ministrations of venera- 
ble pastors. How unlike most of our modern 
churches, where the minister has hardly time to 
become acquainted with his flock, before he is 
sent off to be the centre of a new fold. 

A very large Sunday School is kept up from 
Sunday to Sunday under the superintendence of 
an excellent guide, assisted by a numerous body 
of valuable teachers. G. G. c. 


Mrs. Heywoop or Lovisvitte. We would 
express our sympathy for those who are most tru- 
ly bereaved, in the loss of this amiable woman. 
None are more missed than the gentle and lov- 
ing-hearted ; beings whose pure affections have 
elevated and improved their whole characters, 
and promised them a sphere of increasing useful- 

Such was she who has left the side of our 
brother in a distant city, to find her higher devel- 
opment and congenial scenes of action among dis- 
embodied spirits. May he and the many who 
loved her fee] that she has not gone away, but 
only become invisible to the eye of flesh ; that 
they are not deserted by her, though she has ap- 
parently drawn nearer toGod. Such consolation 
is whispered by the memory of her virtues. 

















GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. — 


Monet or Jervsatem. A new and enlarged 
model of the Holy City is now on exhibition at 
the Tremont Temple. It gives a better idea of 
Jerusalem than anything of the kind we have 
‘ever seen. We spent an exceedingly pleasant 

hour in examining it the other evening, and 


rf, while there could easily fancy ourselves to be 


wandering about the city it represents. It is 


whose means are small, will be able to accommo-} made of wood and is about ten feet wide by thir- 


teen long. The walls of the city, with its bat- 
tlements and turrets and gates, the white domes 
of the houses of the town, the minarets of the 
Mahometans, the narrow streets of the city, the 
great Mosque of the Caliph Omar, the convents 
of the Latins, and Greeks, and Armenians, and 
above all the sacred Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, are represented with singular fidelity. No- 
This model includes not only 
the city itself, but the immediate environs. The 
visiter is shown the valleys of Hinnom and Jehos- 


‘ophat, the Mount of Olives, and the garden of 


Gethsemane, the village of Siloam, the hill of 
Evil Counsel, and all those. places adjacent to 
Jerusalem, which are so interesting to every 
Christian. Even the dull and barren aspect of 


'the country is preserved, which all, who have 
| ever visited the city, have remarked. 


We cannot 
recommend too strongly all, whe desire to get a 
correct idea of Jerusalem and its environs, to 
visit this model. 

We understand that a committee has been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of raising funds to be de- 


| voted to the purchase of this model from its pres- 


ent proprietor, Mr. Nye; and that when pur- 
chased, it will be made the nucleus or commence- 
ment of a free Scriptural Museum for the benefit 
of our schools and churches. We sincerely 
hope, that the project will succeed. Such a 
museum containing the illustrations, which might 
be procured, of Scripture history, of the Holy 
Land and of the early periods of the Church, 
would be, particularly if it were free, an invalua- 
ble acquisition to the Sunday schools of our city. 
Whatever money is derived from the small ad- 
mission fee now charged for visiting this model, 
will be devoted, we are informed, to the above 
Thus all, who go, will attain the 
double object of gaining information themselves 
and enabling others. who are Jess favored with 
means, to do the same. 


Tue Qvarrerty Cnarity Lecture. This 
lecture was given at the Old South Church, last 
The 
evening was pleasant and an unusually large 
The subject of Mr. King’s 


Sunday evening, by the Rev. T. S. King. 


audience assembled. 
discourse was the Law of Service. Taking his 
text from the fifteenth chapter of Romans, ‘*We 
then that are stiong ought to bear the infirmities 
for even Christ pleased 
not himself,’’ he proceeded.to illustrate and en- 
force the law of service, or in other words, the 
duty of benevolence. He illustrated this duty in 
a peculiarly happy manner by a reference to the 
order of nature, according to which the Law of 
Service is so developed that the weakest and 
most delicate organizations are upheld and main- 


| tained by the stronger—even the tenderest flow- 


ers are nourished and protected by the mighty 
forces that govern the planets and rule the uni- 
verse. The latter and larger part of his dis- 
course was devoted to enforcing the doctrine, that 
he, who refuses to obey the Law of Service, 
who refuses to serve those about him, and ig- 
nores their wants, whether bodily or spiritual, 
neglects one of the chief means of his own spirit- 


| ual growth and thereby beggars and perils his 


soul. He treated his subject in an eloquent and 


; re So tt — : . act 
ed with the Unitarian Society in this place—in | touching manner, and was listened to through- 


its day of depression and small things, just look 
in upon it now, and behold one of the largest and | 
most attentive congregations connected with our 
body. It is nota floating congregation some- 
what usual in manufacturing towns ; but a stable, 
well organized and self-sustaining religious com- 
munity. One hundred and twenty-five seats have 
been adaed to the pew accommodations, and more 
will very soon be needed. If 1 am asked to ac- 
count for this interesting state of things, I am 
ready to answer, that it is the work of the spirit 
of God, in answer to the earnest prayers and un- 
wearied efforts of him, who has thus been provi- 
dentially placed overseer of this portion of Christ’s 


vineyard. 





Hixncnam. Next tothe ‘ Stone Mill,”’ at 
Newport, R. I. the church building, or more prop- 
erly speaking the ‘‘ Meeting House”’ of the first 
parish in this town, is the greatest artificial curi- 
osity, as well as the most antique structure in the 
country. Itis impossible, I think, for one to en- 
ter such a venerable sanctuary, without being re- 
minded of those excellent men,whose first thought, 
after landing upon these rock-bound shores, had 
reference to the worship of God,—to the erec- 
tion of temples to His praise ; and without feeling 
a conscious indebtedness for their pious endeavors 
in behalf of humanity. 

Besides such interesting associations as these, 
there are facts connected with this house of pray- 
er, which will even render a visit to it, most in- 
teresting. I hope shortly to have the pleasure 


out with profound attention. Charity is so apt 


| to be regarded as a virtue, and not as a duty, as 


something which it is praiseworthy to practice, 
but not sinful to omit, that we were very glad to 
have the matter so ably set forth in its right light 
by Mr. King. 


Tue Sovrs Boston Water Worxs.—In 
the last Register, there was a brief notice of the 
| introduction of the water into the Reservoir on 
| Beacon Hill. A few days since, the water was 
| introduced into another and larger Reservoir in 
South Boston. The ceremony of its introduc- 
tion was performed in the presence of the Mayor, 
and other members of the city government, and 
a crowd of some five thousand inhabitants. An 
ode was sung on the occasion by the children of 
the Mather and the Hawes Schools, and speeches 
made by the Mayor, and T. B. Curtis, Esq., and 
others. The Reservoir is located upon the lot 
of Telegraph Hill. According to a statement in 
the Journal, the lot of land purchased by the 
city for its location, is in the form of an ellipse, 
whose transverse diameter is 888 feet, and whose 
conjugate diameter is 600 feet. Around this lot, 
within the outside limits, is a street 50 feet in 
width. At the eastern extremity is the Reser- 
voir, which covers, excluding the street, 2 3-4 
acres ; including the street, it embraces 3 4-10 
acres. 

The Reservoir lies at the eastern extremity of 
the ellipse. A promenade is laid out around 





| 


the whole lot, from which the Yiew includes the 
whole city and harbor of Boston and the environs 
as far as Chelsea and Lynn on the north, and 
Weymouth and Dorchester on the south. 

The area of the bottom of the reservoir is 
45,638 feet ; the mean water area is 57,264 feet ; 
its capacity is 7,515,900 wine gallons ; and when 
full, the water will be 17 1-2 feet deep, and will 
rise within three feet of the top of the bank. 
This is another magnificent work of which our 
citizens may be justly proud. Ii will last for 
ages, and always be one of the chief ornaments 
of that part of the city. 


Cororen Scuoots.—There has been much 
agitation of late, with regard to the schools for 
colored children in our city. By some, these 
schools have been considered as opposed to the 
spirit of our free institutions, and attempts have 
been made to do away with them, on the ground 
that they were schools for a caste, and that col- 
ored children have an equal right with white 
to attend our common schools. The matter has 
this week been brought before a legal tribunal in 
order to determine whether colored schools can 
be legally established by the city, or not. A 
colored child by the name of Sarah C. Roberts, 
(possessing the necessary qualifications,) applied 
to a free white school, near her own residence, 
for admission. ‘This was denied, and she was 
excluded. The school committee sustained the 
master in his decision, and a suit was brought in 
the Court of Common Pleas, against the city, to 
recover damages for such ejectment and exclu- 
sion. ‘The case was argued by Charles Sumner, 
Esq., for the plaintiff, and P. W. Chandler, 


Esg., for the city. 

Mr. Sumner, in hisargument endeavored, prin- 
cipally, to sustain the following points :— 

1st. According to the spirit of American insti- 
tutions, and especially of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, all men, without distinction of 
color or race, are equal before the law. 

2d. The legislation of Massachusetts, in entire 
harmony with the Constitution, makes no dis- 
crimination of color or race, in the establishment 
of the common schools. 

3d. The courts of the Commonwealth have 
never recognized any discrimination founded on 
color or race, in the administration of the com- 
mon school, but have recognized the equal rights 
of all the inhabitants. 

4th. The exclusion of colored children from 
the general public schools is a source of practical 
inconvenience to them and their parents, to 
which white persons are not exposed, and is, 
therefore, a violation of equality. 

5th. The discrimination of children on account 
of color or race, in the public schools of Boston, 
is in a nature of caste, and is a violation of equal- 
ity. 

6th. The School Committee of Boston have no 
power to exclude children, on account of eolor or 
race, and to compel them to go to separate 
schools, in defiance of the principle of equality. 

7th. The Court will declare the by-law of the 


| bation of the mode!. 


are University, addressed them as fol- 
ows :— rt 
Gentlemen—It is with deep regret that] am - 
obliged to announce to the Class that in conse- 
quence of the solemn and appalling events of the 
last week, the lectures at the Medical College — 
will be suspended during this and the two suc- 
ceeding days. This measure is rende ne- 
cessary by the existing condition of things. Jt 
is due to the present excited state of the public » 
feeling—it is due to the majesty of the law, the 
investigations of which are net yet completed ; 
above all, it is due to the memory of Dr. George | 
Parkman, the patron and promoter of medical ; 
science, the personal friend of many of us, and i 
the generous benefactor of our own institution. 
Under any circumstances we should pause to 
do fitting honor to his character and Virtues ; but 
the melancholy forebodings ot the last week, 
which have ripened into the painful conviction 
that he no longer survives, have cast a cloud over 
our whole city, of sorrow and dismay. Most of 
all, gentlemen, will it be felt in this school, which 
has been the recipient of his bounty, and towards / 
which he has exhibited an almost paternal inter- 
est, and which is fearfully associated with the 
last known hours of his existence. Let us bow 
before the decrees of Providence, and wait on its 
wisdom and justice. By a vote of the Faculty, 
in solemn regard to the events which have hap- 
pened, the ordinary exercises will be pustponed, 
until the Clinical Lecture on next Thursday, | 
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when I shall hope to meet the Class and explain | 50 doz Emb'd Mustrw Caps, 


to them ulterior arrangements. 











THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 

tr The Children’s Missionary, Mr. Barry, has labored 

for many months in this city. He has obtained p'aces for a 

large number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 

tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 

Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many children who come under Mr. 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
If any young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and wi'l be gratefu ly received, if left at Mg Barry’s resi- 
dence, No. 8 Ashland Avenue, (near 680 Washington st.) or 
(if more convenient) at No. 11 Essex st. 

R. C. WATERSTON. 

*,*Ifany children in the country, or sewing circle con- 
nected with our Churches, should desire to send a gift, it 
would be most welcome. uf dec8 
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acy Jerusacem. An enlarged model of Jerusa'em very 
perfectly and beautiful y executed by a Boston mechanic, as 
an exact copy o! the small model made in Europe from sur- 
vey and measurement, is now on Exhibition at Hall No. 3, 
Tremont Temple, every Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noon. 

A person wil! be in attendance to explain the model. 
Ten centsonly are charged for admission, and arrangements 
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Beautiful new styles Lace Cares, $3 00. 
(such as are sold at $5 00.) 

A large lot of Linen Wrought Capes, $1 SO. 

Fine hemstiched Linen Campric HokFs, 4 25 cts. 

Fine French Lawn Horks, ; 25 cts. 

17 cts. 

One lot new styles fine Emb’d Cars, 62} cts 
Large lot Ladies’ Super ‘‘ASHMERE GLOVES, 

Double stitch, with Silk Cuffs, 25 ets. 

Super Raw Sitk Hose, (very heavy,) 50 cts. 

8-8 TaRLTon Musuuins, for Dresses, 25 cts. 


_| sirable styles, which are enumerated merely to show the 


| The largest and best assortment of these Goods in New 


——— 


Price reduced to T'wenty-Five Cents ! 


ENCE, FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


7 Abridgement of Wayland’s Moral Science, for the 
Use of Schools and Academics, is well known to the 
public, and the extraordinary sale of twenty-six thousand 
copies, attests its value as a text-book in COMMON SHOOLS 
ard is a sure indication of the appreciation of the pith ic, and 
the progress to which this most important stady for youth 
has attained. 

All who have examined or made use of the work, have 
iven in their unqualified approbation, and teachers have 
requently remarked the interest with which their scholars 

have pursued thig study, and the benefit they have derived 
from its use. 

The more effectua'ly to meet the desire expressed for a 
cheap work on this subject, the present edition is issued at 
the reduced price of 25 cents per copy, and it is hoped there- 
by to extend the benefit of moral instruction to all the youth 
of our land, 

Teachers, and all others engeged in the training of youth, 
are invited to examine this work. 

GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCOLN, 
dec8 2is2os Publishers, 59 Washington st. 
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€. P. PLIMPTON’S, 


: 269 Washington, corner of Winter street. 
dec8 is2w 
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can then be made for the visits of Schools or 8 cietics upon 
any evening or afternoon that they may select and on their 
own terms. 

Several Sunday Schools have already been present. 

Rev. Wm. M. Rogers and Dr. Ed. H. Clarke, who have 
been at Jerusalem, agree to their entire and hearty appro- 
A more perfect piece of work never 


Tr Tue Camprince MINisTERIAL Assoctation, wi'l 
meet in Cambridge, at the house of Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 11, at 2 P. M. 

decs WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 


7 THe Boston AssociaTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINtsTERS, will meet at the House «f Rev. C. F. Barnard 
in Warren Street, on Monday next, (Dec. 10th.) 

decs 8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 








School Committee, making a discrimination of 


although there are no words of express prohibi- 
tion in the constitution or laws. 


Mr. Sumner enlarged upon all these points, and 
endeavored to show, that it is for the real inter- 
est of the community, as well as agreeable to a 
sound interpretation of our State constitution, to 
admit colored children to the free white schools. 

Mr. Chandler in his argument for the city, 
said that he should admit to the fullest extent, 
Many of the propositions laid down by the coun- 
sel for the plaintiff. He argued the question 
simply as one of pure law, not one of expediency. 
As to the legal right of establishing such schools, 
he contended, (1) That the power was given to 
the school committee by the city charter. (2) 
That the grant was constitutional. 
the school committee were the exclusive judges 
of the best manner of executing the power given 
them. 

He denied thatthe School Committee acted on 
the ground of color alone. In their opinion, the 
white and colored citizens belonged to separate 
races, and it was better for them to remain sep- 
arate. Such a separation he considered to be no 
more unjust for the blacks than the whites. The 
latter were excluded from the schools of the for- 
mer, as much as the former from those of the 
latter. These schools were established more 
than half a century ago, at the earnest entreaty 


‘of the colored population, ‘‘who could not go to 


white schools, owing to the prejudice against 
them.’’ It was regarded as a great boon by 
them then. The school committee favored this 
their fathers. They also were satisfied that 
many, and perhaps a majority of the colored pep- 
ulation, were stil] in favor of the schools. 

He maintained that the present arrangement, 
without depriving the colored people of any of 
their political or moral rights, without rendering 
them inferior to the whites, or implying such 
inferiority, secured to them greater advantages 
than they could obtain, were their schools abol- 
ished. 

The opinion of the Court was not delivered 
when our paper went to press. We present the 
above analysis of the arguments of the two sides 
to our readers, without comment for the present. 


Dra. Parkman. No single event within our 
memory, has produced a more profound sensation 
in this community ,than the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Dr. George Parkman. The death of one 
so universally known and respected under any 
circumstances, would have been widely felt.— 
But the developments of the last few days have 
darkened into a terrible tragedy. The principal 
circumstances, so far as they are publicly known, 
are the following: Dr. Parkman met Dr. Web- 
ster by appointment at the Medical College; he 
was seen to enter the College, but never seen to 
leave it; portions of a human body have since 
been discovered in the apartments which Prof. 
Webster occupied and in the vault beneath, and 
they have been identified as the remains of Dr. 
Parkman. Prof. Webster is now in jail, await- 
ing the progress of a judicial investigation. We 
shall not describe the particulars, and still less 
shall we attempt to anticipate the judgment of 
the proper tribunals. It is but fitting that the 
public should wait until the facts are sufficiently 
known to enable it to arrive at just conclusions. 
There is something shocking in the levity and 
cruelty ,which, in a matter of such terrible import 
to so many persons, allow men to form decisive 
opinions on floating rumors and mere fragments 
of testimony. The event, under any circum- 
stances, is one of the saddestin the annals of this 
city. In a few days, whatever can be discovered, 
will be known ; and, before the community pro 
nounces judgment on what has taken place, it be- 
comes it to wait for those disclosures which are 
sustained by legal evidence. 

One of the many sad circumstances attending 
this event, is the fact that Dr. Parkman met his 
death in the very place which the Medical Col- 
lege owed to his munificence. It was not an un- 
suitable place for him in which to die, but the last 
place where he should have met with violence ! 

We cannot better close these brief remarks than 
by adding the address of Dr. Bigelow to the Med- 
ica] class. 

At the assembling of the Medical Class in this 
city, at the Clinical ure on Monday last, Dr. 





color or race, to be illegal and unconstitutional, | 


(3) That | 


system of schools, which had been transmitted by | 


Bigelow, in behalf of the Medical Professors of 


ir Seunpay Evenine Lectures. There will be Lec- 
tnres every Sunday evening this winter in the Freeman 
Place Chapel. 


The sexts inthis Church are free. A cour-e 
| Of lectures on the “Life of Jesus” will be commenced and 
| er ntinued, unless when other subjects of more immediate 


| interest intervene. 
Subject on next Sunday evening: 


“Preparations for 
Christ in History.” 





7 Wesester’s Dictionary. Dr. Dick, of England 
| speaks thus of this celebrated work, which attracts great 
attention wherever it is known, 

Broventy Ferry, year Dunpee, Sept. 12, 1849. 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam: Gentlemen, I received from 
Mr Wiley, Aldine Chambers, London, your very valuable 
and highly acceptable present of “Webster's American Dic- 
tionary «f the English Language,” for which I return you 
| my grateful acknowledgments; and as it will always be in 
| my study for reference, it will constantly remind me of your 
| kindness and liberality. 4 
| This Dictionary is, undoubtedly, the most complete Dic- 
| tionary of the English language that has ever been published, 

and ages will elapse before any other dictiouary of that Jan- 
guage will be required. It isin every respect, far superior 
| to the folio editions of Johnsen’s Dictionary. The intro- 
| ductory matter, on the origin and progress of language, ety- 
| mology, the changes of the English language, and other top- 

ics—contains an immense mass of useful information, which 
must have cost the author a very grent degree of jabor and 
research. ‘Thé proniificiation of Scriptural, Classical, a2 
| Geographical names, fortos a most va‘uab'e appendix to the 

Dictionary, and cannot be too highly appreciated. 
| As to the external appearance of the copy which you sent, 
| it cou'd not have been more elegantly and tastefully adorn- 
| ed, although it had been intended to be presented to her 
| majesty, Queen Victoria Its binding has been much ad- 
| mired by every person who has seen it, and reflects great 
| honor on the taste and ingenuity of the bookbinder. 
| I trust you will receive a proper remuneration for the 
risk incurred in publishing such a large and important vol- 
ume, which contains a quantity of letter press greater than 
almost any other single volume in my possession. I pre- 
sume it has an extensive sale. 

Wishing you «ll happiness and prosperity, and with many 
thanks for your invaluable present, I am, gentlemen, 

Your much obliged and humble servant, 
dec8 ltis THOMAS DICK. 





| 
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MARRIAGES, 





In this city, at the Bulfinch Street Church, by Rev Mr 
Gray, Mr J. L. Marden to Miss Frances W. Veazie. 

Nov. 29th, by the Rev Dr Young, Capt. Thomas W. 
| Wyman, of the United States Navy, to Miss Harriet 8., 
daughter of the late Dr Lemuel Hay ward. 

Nov. 22, Mr Gardner B. Chapman to Miss Lydia K. 
Horton, both of Boston. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Hawes Place Church in South 
Boston, by Rev Lemuel Capen, Mr Hall J. How to Miss 
Mary R. Burrill. 

In Charlestown, 27th ult, Rev George W. Cressey of 
Kennebunk, Me., to Miss Sarah, daughter of 8 P. Croswell, 
tsq., of C. 

In Roxbury, 25th ult, Mr Leonard J. Wilson of Milford, 
N_H., to Miss Mary Aun G. Payer of R 

In Bridgewater, Nov. 21, by Rev C. Bradford, Wr Free- 
man Jones to Miss Laura L. B. Hayward, both of Bridge- 
water. 

Noy. 29, by the same, Mr Daniel Hayward to Miss Phebe 
P. Hunt, both of North Bridgewater. ~ 

In Marlborough, by Rev Mr Alger, Charles White of Bol- 
ton to Elizabeth A. Piper; William H. Hubbard to Betsey 
H. Russell; Joseph M. Howe to Harriet 8. Sherman 

In Watertown, Nov. 18, Mr William Robbins to Miss 
Abby, only daughter of George Robinson, Esq., all of W. 

In Plymouth, 19th ult, by Rev Mr Briggs, William T. Da- 
og Boston to Abby Burr, daughter of Thos Hedge, Esq., 
of P. 

In Newmorket, N. H., 25th ult, Mr Jedediah Prescott of 
Memphis, Tenn., to Miss Abby Bickford of Medford, Mass. 

In Castine, Me., Nov. 20, by Rev Mr Sewall, Mr Leverett 
Kimball of Haverhill, Wass., to Miss Mary L. stevens of C. 

In Sanbornton, N. H., 7th ult, by Rev Mr Bodwell, Mr 
Nathaniel Nute of Boston to Miss Elizabeth Hunkins of 8. 

In Providence, R. 1., 20th ult, Mr A. E. Dinslow to Miss 
E. J. Avery, of Richmond, Me. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., 29th ult, at the house of W. I. Cary, 
Esq., by Rev F. A. Farley, Mr Windsor Lelaud of Boston to 
Miss Frances Spring of Somerville, Mass. 














DEATHS, 





In this city, Dec. Ist, Mrs Susan E., wile of Thomas 
Kerns, Jr., 26. 

In this city, Nov. 28, of inflammation of the brain, Jo- 
seph P. Nash, 30. 

23d ult, Satly Carlisle, widow of Stephen Carlisle, former- 
ly of Waterboro’, Me., 83. 

25th ult, Mrs Hannah Burnham, 87 yrs 6 wos. 

In Roxbury, 22d ult, Joseph Adams, 99 yrs 6 mos, 

In East Cambridve, 24th ult, Mary Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of E. C. and B. G. Mann, 7 yrs. 

In North Bridgewater 22d ult, Lonisa Ada, only child of 
Chas. C. and Lucy C. Field, 7 mus. 

In Ma'den, 19th ult, Georgiana Atwood, child of John and 
Eliza Lewis, 1 yr 9 mos. 

In Stoneham, 22d u't, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs 
Hannah Greene, wife of Levi B. Smith, 37. 

In Stoughton, Benjamin Bisbee, a revolutionary soldier, 


In Framingham, 19th ult, of consumption, Maria 8., 
daughter of Calvin and Charlotte Hemenway, 16 years. 

In Danvers, Mr Isaac Floyd, 77, a native of Medford. 

In Newburyport, 27th ult, Mrs Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr Wm Porter, 32. 

In Weston, G. Williams, son of Abel and Sophia L. Har- 
ington, 3 mos. 

n Bechertown, 16th ult, after a very distressing illness, 

Mrs Rosalind Blodgett, wife of Alonzo C. Blodgett, 40 yrs 


4 mos. 

In Lynnfield, 25th ult, Moses P., son of Orin and Esther 
Russe!|, 22 yrs. ’ r 

At Ossipee Corner, N.H., 27th ult, Mr J. Willard Stiles 
Pitman, !ate of this city, 22. 

In Nashua, N. H., Nov. 23, Mrs Ruth, wife of Mr Isaac. 
Eaton, 24. 

In Ashby, Ist inst, Mrs Fidelia D. Hitchcock, wife of Dr 
Alfred Hitchcock, 37. 

In New Bedford, 20th ult, Dr Alexander Read, 63 years, 
for many years a distinguished and valued physician. 

Worcester, Mr John Q@. A. Harrington of Somerville. 

Died, very suddenly, in Worcester, Nov. 15, Mrs Mary 
c., wife of Mr Benj. B. Otis, 42 yrs 8 mos. An excellent 
mother and dev Christian. 

In John’s Island, near Gharieston, 8. C., 19th ult, Rev 
Elipha White, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church and 
a graduate at Brown University in the class of 1817. 


Died, in Dorchester, Nov. 9th, Mr. Henny E. Sawyer, 
aged 24. Mr. 8. wasa young man of high promise. He 
had a mind of great activity, and possessed remarkable in- 
genuity. The intense application bestowed upon subjects 
connected with his business, overtaxed his mental powers 
and injured his health. He was sick about five months, and 
bore his iliness with unwearying patience and submission. 
He had entire confidence inthe Divine wisdom and good- 
ness of God, and looked forward with a firm hope, to the 
blessed result of the moral government of God. His anxiety 
for the welfare and happiness of others,—his uniformly hon- 
est and upright dealing, and his scrupulous regard for the 
triith, together with his companionable qualities and vir- 
tues, will render kis memory pecoliarly dear, not only to. 
his parents, brothers and sisters, but to all who knew him. 
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has been and probably never will be produced. We trust ings—My Boy. 
that every Sunday School and Church will improve the op- New Books. 
E or ae > gl fe ” . . 
sangre: Bs tebe e should be glad to have it — InLusTRATION. “May the evening’s diversion bear 


Dismissal of the French Ministry —Examiner. 
The Reception due to Kossuth—Walter Savage Lan- 


SOM MS 


dor. 


Suort ArtTicLes. The Chinese in California—Lola 


Montes. 


Poetry. To Frederika Bremer—Shakspeare Read- 


the morning’s reflection.” 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. dec8 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
DORCHESTER. 


HE Winter Term of Mrs. C. Ellis’s School will com- 
mence on the 3d of Dec. 

Instruction given in the usual English branches, the Lan- 
guages, Music, Drawing and Dancing. For further particu- 
lars, application may be made either by letter, or at the 
house corner of Savin Hill Avenue. 

References.—Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Rev. F. T. 
Gray, Henry Hall, Esq., 8. D. Townsend, M. D., E. P. 
| Clark, Esq. 6tis nov24 


TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
HE Winter Term will commence Wednesday, Dec. 12, 
and close the fourth Wednesday in March. Board, 
including washing, lights and fuel, $175 per week. For 
particulars, see Catalogue, direct to West Townsend P. O.; 
direct Railroad communication. 











SILAS BRUCE, Sec’ry. 
West Townsend, Mass., Nov. 1849. istd12 novl7 











CLERGYMAN, residing within ten miles of Boston, 

wishes to receive two boys, (of the age of ten or 
twelve,) into his family, to educate. 

Foz particulars, inquire at this office. istf 


VAPOR BATHS, 
Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revére House, Boston. 


MHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
} profession.” 
Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 

is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
ove of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12me, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 
Dr. Wm. Ingalis, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 
Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the menns of restoring my be- 
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NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


E BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, on; JOsiAH 
‘Oscoon, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 


Sumner Hix, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of SacrED Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amonnt of Music, embracing @ 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn T'unes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PaixcipLes are arranged in such a manner 

that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice ot 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, aud greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos: of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of So-rreeaio Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CuoristTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming pegenieind with the wants of Choirs and ~chools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymops by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ und Select 
Hymns, and many others. 

yr Teachers and others are requested to examine the 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since its publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. 1 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make tria) ofits merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to 4hem all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure thei, etc. Mosés D. Randa. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. GuRNEY, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8S. WiTuIneTon, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. | 


Just published by WILKIN®, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlod 


New Stock For Fall Trade!!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston, 

5000 New Cashmere Shawls, ail shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for Dress- 
es, Visxites, Mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. 

10-0 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, very best styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths ana French Merinos, in most 
admirahie colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cluths, and Alpac- 
cas. for dress+s. 

Cases German, French, and Indian Satins, al] qualities 
and colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 
ors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 

RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 


al] widths. 

CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c. 
of every pattern and material. 
MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 

It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 
or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 


Paurchaters will be served with 


ANY QUANTITY from a SIXPENCE WORTH to a 
PACKAGE, 
and always at prices entirely beyond the reach of compe 
tition. 
MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies bu) ing for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 

No. 2 MILK Street, 
(A few steps out of Washington Street.) 
out.Im. sep7. 





in.2ms. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHLFGTON STREET. corner of School St , 
which has been in successtul operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EVENING, for practical instrac- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. [Tp No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 
Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 








loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 


could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

xy Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
| that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. isSm&os 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
from their earliest commencement to the present time; 

by William Gammell, A. M.; with seven maps, 12mo, 
cloth; price 75 cts. 


SACRED RHETORIC, or Composition and Delivery 
of Sermons; by H. J. Ripley, Professor in Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution. To which are added, Ware’s Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 

THE EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind; by Arnold Guyot, translated from the French, by 
Prof. C. C. Felton; with illustrations; 12mo, cloth; price 
$1,25. 

This work is highly commended by Profs. Geo. Ticknor, 
Peirce, Agassiz, and Felton; Chas Fumner and Geo 8. Hil- 
liad, Esqs.; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and others. 

THE PREADAMITE EARTH. Contributions to 
Theological Science; by John Harris, D. D., one vol, 12mo, 
cloth; price 85 cts. 


“It is a book for thinking men. It opens new trains of 
thought to the reader—puts him in a new position to survey 
the wonders of God’s works; and compels natural science 
to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine truth.”— 

(Phil. Ch. Obs. 

“His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive 
laws of the divine manifestation have yielded us inexpressi- 
ble delight.” [London Eclectic Review. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island; by William Gammell, A. M.; with 
a portrait; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: In four distinct 
and independent series of proofs; with an explanation of the 
types and prophecies concerning the Messiah; by Rev. 

arvey Newcomb; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal; 
translated from the French; a new edition; with a Sketch 
of his Life; 12mo, cloth; price $1. b 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the life, precepts, and early disciples of the 
great Redeemer; by E. L. Magoon; 12mo, cloth; price $1, 
25. 








PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, Ulustrations of 
Practica] Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom; by 
E. L. Magoon; Second thousand; 12mo, cloth; price 90 cts. 

CHAMBER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. 2 vols, cloth, $5 00, elegantly illustrated. 


HOW TO BE A MAN, by H. Newcomb, cloth, gilt, 50. 
“ “ 50. 


HOW TO BE A LADY, “ “ 
ANECDOTE FOR BOYS, “ “ “ «4g, 
ANECDOTE FORGIRIS,“ - & #4, 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, by B. Sears, 
B. B. Edwards and C. C. Felton, cloth, $1 25. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST, by J. A. James, 50. 
MEMORIA TECHNICA; by L. D. Johnson, 50. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

4t Publishers, Bost 


the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never | 


BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts edjust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithfully execnted 
| BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour- 
| nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 

price 62 cents UGiank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
| above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 
| COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugt.t in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, :umner’s 
Method, &c.«&c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

i? For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £1 

Sept. 1. 





HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE on hand and are now opening a full assortment 

(of their own importation) of Housekeeping Articies, 

of first rate fabrics, and of the newest styles, among which 
are— 

100 pieces 9-8 Pillow Linen. 

500 pieces 7-8 and 4-4 Shirting Linens, from one of the 
best bleachers in Ireland, manufactured of pure flax, and of 
great durability. 

1000 White Damask Table Cloths, embracing al) sizes 
and qualities, both single and double damask. 

500 dozen T'able Napkins and Doylies; double and single 
damask Table Linen, by the yard. 

100 pieces 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 Linen 
Sheetings of a stout, heavy fabric, and grass bleached. 

Blankets, all sizes and qualities. 

White Qui/ts, English and American, of all sizes and quali 
ties. 

Birdseye, Scotch and Irish T'owelings, of all qualities. 

Colored Damask and PJaid Table Cloths, by the yard. 

Printed Centre Table and Piano Cloths. 

All of which will be sold at the lowest prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. 

Purchasers wanting good Goods, that can be warranted 
for their durability, are invited to examine this assortment. 

novl0 4wis 





oy 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


7grO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to farnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education.—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS, 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation, 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies of 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 
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RICH SILKS FROM AUCTION. 
GEORGE TURNBULL & CO. 


AVE bought upwards of 9000 yards Rich Silks and 
Pure Satins at the late Auction sales—much under 
price, and would invite their customers and ladies generally 
to examine them. 
They have also a full assortment of 





Thibet Cloths, Pillow Case Linens, 
Germania do, Shirting do, 
Lyonese do, Cottons, 
Plain de Laines. Ticks and Patches, 
French Spotted and Tweed nnels, 
Cloakings, Muslins of every kind, 
Bay State and Scotch Plaid Laces do, 
Sh Embroideries do, 


aw 
Table Ctothe and Covers, Linen Camb Hdfe do, 
Doilies, Napkins and Towel- Silk do, 
Merino Vests and Dresses, 


i 
Linen’ Sheetings, Ribbons in great variety. 


the best markets afford—and G. T. & 


tage 
hesitation in saying, that on examination, ev 
be found as cheap as goods of corresponding ‘qeulsty 


from which there can be no deviation. 
oe 241 Washington st. Boston, 
nov24 =e istf near the Marlboro "Hotel. 





A variety of light Bareges and Muslins for evening wear. 
The above goods have ajl been bought with advan- 
Co., have no 
article will 
can be 


ere. 
The correct price is marked on every article in the store, 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
EXPENSE OF INSURANCE PEDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150,000. 


HE Puablic are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annual Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 


twenty months. 
The rates nt premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


LE88 than char; by other Life Companies, the Guaran- 
tee Capital has oe iecreased, and all the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses leas- 
ened, by the whole being reduced tu a CASH BTAND- 
ARD. 


REFERENCES : 
F.C. GRAY, 
a GEO. TICKN o  aowvrren Esq 
. GEO. -L } ’ 
J. ©. WARREN, MD J.J DIXWELL, Esq. | 
sv. &.EMIFH M.D,  wogear paces 
E. W. BLAKE. M.D. } Medical Examinerg. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
1VER BREWSTER, Actuary, 
i - 4@Brate street. 
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W. T. G. Morton, M. D. 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston, 


V OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to 
an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 
i" gold pintes for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 


after having personally examined several different cases. 
[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
£ “Gotp PLaTeE Worx in Dentistry. Those whe are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical 
of dentistry, will read the communication ftom Dr. Mor+ 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted té 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ter 
pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it ie 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable es 
which in this particular application, commends itself a 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movemeut, which the tongue, in an imperfect cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they 
would at once be iufluenced by the svggestions contained 
in this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practi- 
tioners and the public for this improvement in the practice 
of dentistry.” 

{From the Christian Register.] 
“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on a Te- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed ;rudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold pletes for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect- 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
Without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2- 
Ibs.; 3d—5 ibs; 4th—7,lbs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much,” 
{From the Boston Courier.] 

“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


[From the Daily Evening Transcript.] 


“Gop PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 
[From the Boston Atlas.) 

“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as # practica) and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principie of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
sam time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the wai for this successful application of his philo- 
sophie mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 

{From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 
“We refer toa new modification of the principle of at- 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artisicial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton’s plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.} 


“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 
atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain « weight, 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journal, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates eoptf octé 


REMOVAL. 


We would respectfully inform our customers and the 
public that we have removed from our o!d stand, 
No. 201, 








—To— 


No. 249 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET,) 


where we shall continue to keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


Cottons, Flannels, 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we ImMpoRT part of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York Avucrions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to a'ways offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES, 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will still be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 

We hope by constant personal attention to our business, 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so long received 
at our o!d stand. DANIELL & CO, 
decl is&os2moR No. 249 Washingten st. 





ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 


ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Eurepe, 
the whole of which willbe offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the largest and choicest stock 
ever opeued in New England. 
Purchasers of 
LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 
OF SILK GOODS 
We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 
the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrice in 
BLACK SILKS, 
All of which were selected es an eye to both wear and 
style. 
SILK VELVETS, 
Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 
We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks ,,and 
Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelien, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Ourstock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cashmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 
This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise al] to buy early. 

WHITE GOODS. 


In this department will be fonnd every style of White Mus- 

lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 

oods Furnitures, Flapnels, Blankets, Quilts, &e. 
Great attention is given to all 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of ‘Ninepenny Prints. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 


and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 


Establishment, would fill a good sized n ~ We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything the Dry Goods 


line to examine our stock before baying, which wil 
ly shown them, without their being ly urged to buy 
, LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 
September 25. 
sep29. GEO, W. WARREN & CO. 





S. G, SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATION. 
ERY, ACCOUNT BOOKs, 
PENENIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, . 
English and American BIBLES. 
istf 124 Washington Street, Boston. 


ZSCHOKKE’S HOURS OF DEVOTION. 
FOURS of Meditation end Devotions! B } upon 
Aamth tee ea cent oe 
OSBY & NICHOLS, 
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POETRY. 


“Caprices” is the name of a volume of poems published 
‘without the author’s name, by Robert Carter & Co., of 
‘this city. We have looked it over with more than usual 
interest, because we have found more in it than in most of 
the volumes of respectable poetry which are laid on our 
table—more thought, more spirituality, and a deeper insight 
into nature. We have neither space nor time for anything 
like an analysis of its merits and blemishes—the latter are 
mostly verbal—but we give our readers what they will pro- 
bably like better, a sample of the collection : 








THE GLOWWORM. 
Deep within the night, 
Toiling on its way, 
With its feeble lamp 
Giving out a ray. 

Close about its path 
Sombre shadows meet, 
And the light is cast 
Only at its feet. 


Castle-top and grange 
Off within the dark— 
What are they to it, 
Groping by its spark ? 


Castle-top and grange, 
Orchard, lane and wood, 
Human homes asleep, 
Precipice and flood— 


What are they to it, 
Groping by its ray; 
God hath given light, 
Light for all its way : 


Light to know each step 
Of the toilsome ground; 
Wherefore should it pry, 
Questioning, around ? 


* « . 


In the night of time, 
Toiling through the dark, 
Reason’s feeble lamp 
Giveth out its spark. 


Close about my path 
Hidden wonders lie, 
Mysteries unseen, 
Shapes of destiny, 


Beings of the air, 
Shadowless and weird, 
Looking upon me, 
Uttering unheard; 


Sad and warning eyes, 

Pleading from the past, 
From the years to come 
Mournful glances cast,— 


What are they to me, 
Toiling towards the day; 
God hath given light, 
Light for alli my way. 
(N. ¥. Eve. Post. 





TUBAL CAIN. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when the earth was young, 
By the fierce red light of his furnace fire 
The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out io-scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear, 
And he sang, “!!urrah for my handiwork! 
Hurrah for the spear and sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that wields them well, 
For he shall be king and Jord !” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade, 
As the crown of his desire. 

And he made them weapens sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud fur glee, 

And gave him gifts of pear! and gold, 
And spoils of the forest tree; 

And they sang, “Hurruh for Tubal Cain! 
Who has given us strength anew ! 

Hurrah for the smith, and hurrah for the fire, 
And hurrah for the metal true |” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Caia was filled with pain, 
For the evil he had done. 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind— 

That the land was fed with the blood they shed, 
And their lust for caruage blind ; 

And he said—“Alas | that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear and sword for man whose joy 
Is to slay his fellow man !” 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his wo— 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low ; 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageour eye, 

And he bared his strong arm for the work, 
While the quick flames mounted high; 
And he said, “Hurrah for my handiwork !” 

And the fire sparks lit the air; 
“Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made !” 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 


And men, tanght wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, and the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang, “Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough, 
To him our prize shal) be; 

But while oppression lifts its hand, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 
We'll not forget the sword !” 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WEDDING RING. 
A TALE. 

‘ Louisa,’ said a gentleman to his daughter, 
returning to the room which he had quitted a 
minute before, ‘ there is a woman waiting to see 
you down stairs—go to her at once.’ 

‘La, papa, I dare say she is in no} urry,’ re- 
pliec the young lady, without rising from the 
easy chair into which she was sunk. 

“My dear, do not keep her waiting ; the time 
of a workwoman is her capital, and you have no 
right to defraud her of it.’ 

‘ Defraud, papa; what hard words you use.— 
lam sure [ always pay them their bills—what 
more can they ask!” 

Her father had not waited for the conclusion 
of the sevtence; and Louisa, seeing he was 
gone, proceeded with her breakfast, intending 
when she was done, to send for the woman, who 
she knew was bringing her some artificial flow- 
ers to inspect. Whilst sipping her coffee, her 
eye fell on a new publication which her father 
had been that morning examining. She seized 
upon it, and soon, engrossed in its pages, she for- 
got the artificial flowers, the artist, and her fath- 
er’s admonition. An hour passed, when she was 
interrupted by the entrance of some young friends, 
whose visit of course detained her in the drawing- 
room. After a great deal of lively but rather 
empty chat, one of her visiters observed that there 
was a woman in the hall as they passed with a 
basket of the most exquisite fancy flowers she 
had ever seen. She longed to examine them all. 
With a slight blush Louisa, recollecting her fath- 
er’s words, rang for the forgotten tradeswoman, 
and the next hour was consamed by the young 
ladies in turning over the beautiful specimens 
contained in the baskets, trying them on their 
heads before their glass, and wishing earnestly 
that they could afford 10 purchase them. They 
were good-humored, pretty, elegant girls, well 
and asively dressed, and they seemed just 
fitted to be the inhabitants of the apartment where 
this scene was passing. It was a handsomely 
furnished room ; the walls hung with paintings, 
the tables spread with costly books, the consoles 
and marble brackets,covered with tasteful orna- 
ments ; perhaps the value of only a few of those 
China vases would have formed a fortune to many 
a poor family. The pleasant morning ar, which 
breathed through the light ‘muslin curtains, and 
waved the rich damask drapery, Was gq 
the perfume of heliotrope and jessamine, an bay 
gieam of sunshine which fell on the ee 
where the gold fish swam, was * ae 
upon the rich cut ch iers, and made thei 
Jook like fragments of a rainbow, A 
keeping with the gay girls, who gazed at them- 
selves in the tall ype — bo = 
anxious, careworn face of the owner OF M1 0d 
exe. Dressed in widow's weeds, which time had 


} you?” 
‘and then bought a two shilling sprig; and as I 


| with nothing. 





| he wanting his dinner presently. 





ldot 





rendered shabby, although evidently preserved 
with care, her look, as she handed out one grace- 
ful wreath after another, was so sadly in contrast 
with her customers’ gayety, that, had they be- 
stowed one thought on her, they must have felt 
some pity. But they neither looked at nor no- 
ticed her, except to inquire the price of some 
beautiful specimens, exclaim at its dearness, 
wish they could buy them all, and declare they 
would learn to make them, it must be such charm- 
ing work. Finally, after having disarranged the 
whole of her stock, one of them discovered that 
it was now time to go to the portrait painter to 
whom she was sitting, as that gentleman never 
waited a moment, and she should lose the only 
hour he could give her. Louisa made some 
trifling purchase, for she had changed her mind 
on the subject, and now desired some other orna- 
ments ; and the young party hastily quitted the 
house, leaving the poor widow to replace her 
injured goods, and return home at her leisure. 
Little as these careless girls were disposed to 
bestow a thought upon the artificial florist, it is 
our intention to follow her to her own home, 
where, fatigued and disappointed, she arrived 
about two hours after she left the mansion of 
Louisa’s father. 
ret, lighted only by a window in the roof, which 
threw down a gleam of sickly sunshine upon one 
corner of the nearly empty room, and lighted up 
an oldand comfortless bed, which seemed placed 
there that its occupant might derive some warmth 
from a source which at least cost nothing. Re- 
clining on this bed, and supported by a broken 
chair back, slightly covered by an old shawl— 
for the luxury of pillows was beyond their reach 
—was a much younger woman; but, like the 
first-mentioned, she too, wore a widow's cap, and 
such clothing as she had bore the traces of mourn- 
ing. Her face was wan and thin, and she was 
evidently suffering from some serious malady 
which had draised away the springs of life. Her 








beautiful flowers which her mother had carried 
abroad for sale, and their colors and gay groups 
made her pale sickly cheeks look still more ghast- 
ly from the contrast. A half finished wreath of 
orange flowers lay near her; and the tales they 
seemed to whisper of love, and joy, and hope— 
of bridal splendor, and all the Lereucid of the 
wealthy—was affecting, when compared with 


‘as if to question their object, gave a degree of 
| grace on elegance tothe group. When Loviea 
saw the gratitude with which her father’s pur- 
chases were acknowledged, and the satisfaction 
with which the sum of only twenty shillings was 
| received, she began to understand a little of the 
value and pore of money. But the glow of still 
deeper feeling which the restoration of the wed- 
'ding-ring occasioned was so touching, that she 
‘felt for the moment that she would willingly 
sacrifice half her trinkets tobe the author or 
receiver of such a glance as that. 

Happy as was this encounter for the two poor 
widows, it was an a far happier one for 
Louisa Frizell herself. They were materially 
assisted in their difficulties, and, in fact, raised 
from a situation of — nea. ge ys = 7 
breakin verty to a de of comfort, whic 
to Sir condoned. wishes oseniail like affluence. 
But she was aroused from a far more lamentable 
state—from a poverty of feeling, a dearth of com- 
passion, a want of kindly charity to her neigh- 
bors, which, but for some such lesson as this, 
might have starved and destroyed every amiable 
‘sentiment in her nature. But the lesson was ef- 


'fectual ; and the once thoughtless Louisa Frizell 


| 





It was a low and narrow gar-| now setsan example to her young companions 
| both of consideration towards those trades-people 
|she employs, and of moderation and self-denial 


in the use of the ornaments and expenses which 
her station in life appears to justify or require.— 
[Chambers’ Journal. 











THE PEACHES. 


A TRANSLATION OF A GERMAN FABLE FOR CHILD- 
REN. 

A husbandman brought home from the city 
five peaches, the finest that were ever seen.— 
His children saw the fruit for the first time.— 
On that account they were amazed, and rejoiced 


slender hands were busy fabricating some of those | when they saw the beautiful apples with rosy 
| cheeks and soft down. 


The father divided them 
among his four children, and also gave one to 
their mother. 

In the evening, when the children were retir- 
ing to their chamber, the father said, ‘‘ Well, 
how did those fine apples taste t”’ 

** Delicious, lovely, father,’’ said the eldest. 
‘*Tt is a fine fruit, somewhat acid, and yet of so 





her own appearance and her evident poverty. 

*Ah, mother, dear!’ said she, as the elder) 
widow entered. ‘I thought you long in com- | 
ming ; but I hope you have suid the flowers, and | 
brought me all I want?’ 

Her mother silently shook her head as she sat | 
down her basket, and with tearful eyes gazed on 
her daughter's disappoined face. 

* Nothing! have you sold nothing *’ inquired 
the latter again in amazement and despair. 
* How could that be? I thought both Miss Friz- 
ell and Mrs. Dashwood had ordered them of 





* Miss Frizell detained me nearly two hours,’ 
replied the mother, ‘ tossed over all my things, 


was an hour after the time appointed at Mrs. 
Dashwood’s she was angry, and would be pleased 
Indeed it is quite true ; the flow- 
ers were so much tumbled by Miss Frizell and | 
her friends that, until they have been all fresh 

done up, they are hardly worth looking at.’ 

* And Miss Singleton’s wedding wreath ?’ said | 
the daughter. ‘How can I finish that, unless I 
have the materials I require’ Only two shillings | 
for four hours’ walking and waiting! Ah mother, | 
mother, how little they know of the value of time | 
tous. Will you buy the white and green silk 
with that money?’ 

*] spent it, my child, in buying food. I knew | 
we had nothing :n the house, and your boy will } 
s he asleep?” | 

‘ Yes; see how soundly he sleeps,’ answered 
the young woman ; and removing a slight cover- 
ing, she exhibited on the bed beside her a smal] | 
fair boy, apparently about a twelvementh old, who 
peacefully slumbered in the happy indifference | 
of infancy. 

Both gazed at the child till the tears brimmed | 
to their eyes; but after a few minutes, the young | 
mother turned away, and said, ‘ What can we | 
This wreath must be finished, or in another 
week we shall all be houseless.’ She paused a} 
moment, and a crimson spot, which told of some | 
internal struggle, appeared upon her cheeks, | 
whilst her thin lips grew palerthan before ; then | 
drawing from her finger her wedding ring, she | 
held it outto her mother. ‘ Itis but a short} 
time!’ she murmured ; ‘and what matters it’ 
Why should I feel so bitterly at parting with the | 
symbol, when the reality has been torn from me ?| 





mild a flavor, I have carefully preserved my 
stone, and intend to grow a tree from it.” 

‘* Well done,’’ said the father; ‘‘ that I call 
prudently providing for the future, as it becomes 
a husbandman.”’ 

‘*T ate mine immediately,’’ said the youngest, 
‘* and threw away the stone: mother gave me 
also half of hers. Oh! it tasted so sweet and 
melted in my mouth.” 

** Well,”’ said the father, ‘* you have not acted 
very prudently, but quite naturally, and in a 
childish manner. ‘There is stil] room in life for 
you to become prudent.”’ 

Then began the second son: ‘* 1 picked up 
and opened the stone which my little brother 
threw away. There was in it a kernel which 
tasted like a nut ; but I sold my peach and ob- 
tained as much money for it as will purchase 
twelve when I go to the city.” 

The father nodded his head, and said, ‘* That 
is very shrewd, but it is not becoming a child, at 
least it is not natural. Heaven preserve you 
from becoming a merchant. And you, Edmund? "’ 
said the father. 

Frankly and sincerely answered Edmund, 
gave my peach to the son of our neighbor, 
sick George, who has the fever. He was 
willing to take, it, but I placed it upon his 
and came away.” 

** Now,”’ said the father, *‘ who has made 
best use of his peach ?’’ 

Then three cried that brother Edmund had ; 
but Edmund was silent, and their mother kissed 
the tears from his eyes. {Southern Baptist. 
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EVERY THING GOES WRONG. 


BY MARY ANNE. 


** What is the matter, Ellen?” said a mother 
to her daughter, one evening, as they were silt- 
ting together, “‘ what great event has kept you 
silent for an hour !”’ 

** No very great event, mother; only a great 
many little ones, which have put me entirely out 
of patience. Everything has gone wrong to-day, 
and Ellen laid down her work and looked up in 
her mother’s face as if demanding sympathy. 

“« That expression is a very common one with 
you, Ellen ; your * wrong days’ and your ‘ right 


| For our child—Azs child’s sabte—it must be done! 


| Aud what does it signify what is thought of me?’ 
J 


| could she say ? 


| days’ come round almost as regularly as your 
'Mondays and Tuesdays. Now that we are 


In silence the mother took the ring; for what! alone, and not likely to be interrupted, let us 
It was a sacrifice she could not | examine the matter, and see if we can find some | 
| have asked, but which she saw to be inevitable ;| way in which these ‘ wrong days’ may be turned | 


|for they did not possess another superfluity.—| into * right ones.” What was your first trouble 
| Silently, therefore, she took it and left the room ; | this morning et 


| whilst her unhappy daughter, when left alone, 


| panied its growth! 


| verse I now present! 
jto envy ? 
| would I wish hers to be dimmed! “Heaven for-| put on the table, very probably; but were you 
| give me?’ and sinking on the bed beside her still | not waked at half-past five.’’ 

| sleeping bey, she continued silent and motionless 
| until her mother’s return. 


; little will you suspect the bitter tears, the weary 


fingers, and the aching hearts which have accom- | 
And I was once as happy! 
Who would have imagined then the miserable re- | 
But am | not giving way | 
Because my prospects are blighted, 


The elder widow, meanwhile, with weary | 
| Steps and heavy heart, pursued her way to fulfil | 
|'his painful errend; but so deeply was she en- | 
_grossed in her own mournful reflections, that she | 
| scarcely noticed where she was wandering, until | 

she found herself at the door of a large jeweler’s | 
| shop in a fashionable street. She enterered timid- | 
|ly ; and waiting until she saw one of the shop-| 
|men disengaged, she ventured to explain her| 
|errand, and exhibit the ring. 

* It is not our practice, madam, to buy second- | 
|hand goods,’ was the reply ; ‘ and if we do, we) 
lean only give you the value of the gold.’ 
| ‘And what may that be?’ faltered she. 

‘ ] suppose about half-a-crown,’ he carelessly | 
answered. 

‘ And is that the utmost you can give me?’ 
replied she in a pleading tone. Iam in great 
distress, and have not another sixpence in the 
world.’ 

‘Are you not the person who sells artificial 
flowers ** inquired a gentleman who had been for 
;sume minutes watching her, and was interested 
| by the sweetness and propriety of her manners. 
She replied in the affirmative. 

‘And did you sell nothing this morning?’ 
|again asked he. 

‘One young lady purchased a two-shilling 
flower,’ replied the widow ; ‘ but she detained 
me so long, that I displeased an excellent custom- 
er by failing in punctuality.’ The gentleman bit 
his lip, and hastily crossing the shop, he return- 
ed in another minute, leading Louisa ; for he 
was her father, and she had been occupied in se- 
lecting a new pair of bracelets for herself at the 
opposite counter. 

‘ Repeat what you have just said to my daugh- 
ter,’ said Mr. Frizell. ‘Lask it as a favor for 
her sake entirely.’ 

* Excuse me, sir, and forgive the young lady,’ 
replied the widow firmly. ‘She was probably 
not aware of how much value an hour is to a 
trades-person ; but I do not wish to complain of 
her for that.’ 

* Permit me at least to rectify her errors,’ con- 
tinued the father; ‘ butas our business can be 
better trausacted in a more private place, suffer 
me, in the first instance, to convey you home.— 
You have probably walked far this day.’ It was 
in vain that she offered any opposition ; and in 
another minute she was seated beside Louisa in 
Mr. Frizell’s elegant equipage, to the great mor- 
tification of that young lady, who flung herself 
into a corner, anddid her utmost to conceal herself 
from view, lest any one should recognize her 
with such acompanion. They could not ap- 

roach the lodging very closely in the carriage ; 
a Mr. F risell, nothing daunted by the narrow 
street or dirty staircase, resolutely drew on his 
reinetant daughter ; and the child of wealth and 
luxury—the gay—the elegant, the fashionable 
Louisa Frizell—for the firet time stood face to 
face with the worn and wasted sufferers from 
want and disease. 

Never could she forget the thrill with which 
she glanced around the miserable room, and eyed 
the feeble sufferer stretched upon that bed.— 
Poverty ! till then she had not known what it 
was ; and yet this was poverty in its least repul- 
sive shape; for though bare and desolate, the 
room was clean; and though feeble and emaciat- 
ed, the invalid was tidy in her person; whilst 
the beautiful little boy who sat beside her, bend- 
ing his dark pensive eyes on the strange visiters, 








| rolls were cold, and then 

** Stop ; one thing at a time, if you please; 
your first trouble might certainly have been pre- 
vented—you could have been up in season if you 
had chosen.”’ 

** Why, I was fast asleep ; how could I?” 

** You were fast asleep when breakfast was 


** Yes—but—but—I thought it was two early 
to get up then.” 

** Ah! there is the difficulty ; it never was too 
early to get up after daylight. You know it is 
my wish that you should get up as soon as you 
are called, and your father’s displeasure, and 
your cold breakfast, were the consequences of 
your disregarding that wish. 1 know of nothing 
which is more apt to make a day gv wrong than 
beginning it badly.” 

** Well, perhaps I might have prevented that, 


; but lam sure [ could not prevent the shower 


that came up as I was going to school, and I wet 
my feet so, that I was uncomfortable all school 


| time ; and I dropped my books in the mud, and 
| then my composition, which | had taken so much 


pains to copy neatly, fell out, and it looked so 
soiled that 1 was ashamed to carry it to the 
teacher.”’ 

** As to wetting your feet, you should have 
worn your overshoes, as I wished, and then your 
feet would have been dry and comfortable ; 
although it did not rain, the streets were very 
wet and muddy. Dropping the composition was, 
I will allow, an accident which you could not 
have helped ; but tell me, did you bear these lit- 
ue trials pleasantly and patiently, or did you go 
into the school room out of temper, and disposed 
to be dissatisfied with everything *”’ 

‘“* Why, of course, mother, I did’nt feel quite 
as pleasantly as usual; you know | could not, 
when everything had vexed me so.” 

* Do not say so ; never say that you cannot be 
pleasant. I have shown you that two of the 
evils of which you complain, were caused by 
your own negligence, and the third was not such 
a terrible trial but that it might have been borne, 
had you not been impatient and fretful before- 
hand. If, when you found yourself late at 
breakfast, you had acknowledged yourself to be 
in the wrong and resolved to do better the next 
day, instead of excusing ampere you might 
have dismissed the subject from your mind, in- 
stead of allowing it to worry you as it has done. 
Well, what was your next trouble ?”’ 

We will not follow Ellen and her mother in 
their examination It appeared that most of her 
troubles were owing to her own fault, and that 
the others were little trials which she could 
hardly have noticed had she been in her usual 
frame of mind. Ellen wasconvinced that where- 
as she had been in the habit of saying that 
* everything went wrong,” the fact was that 
she herself had been in fault, and she that night 
resolved in future to bear all unavoidable acci- 
dents so pleasantly and patiently as to have no 
more days when ‘‘ every thing would go wrong ”’ 





Osace Piain-speaxinc. The following is a 
portion of a speech of **White Hair’’ to a Catho- 
lic priest, who had come among them as a mis- 
sionary, and will serve to show the simple, 
straight dealing of the old chief :—* Father, you 
will find among us many old men like myself, 
whose opinions are too confirmed. to be changed. 
They will acquiesce in almost any views you may 
advance, but will remain the same at heart. Do 
not waste your timeon sach. But ourchildren’s 
minds are young and tender, and will receive any 
im ression you may wish to upon 
Take them and raise them as you think best ; we 
wish them to become edu and made respect- 
able. And as for our women, I would advise you 
to have nothing to do with them. They are not 





worthy of attention!”’ 


** Why, you know, I was late at the break- | 
| catching up the orange flowers, exclaimed * Hap- | fast, and father did'nt like it, and the coffee and 
i py, happy girl! when you wear this wreath, how , 


CRUEL DIVERSION. 


exist as are found in some parts of Georgia, ac- 
cording to the following account which we cut 
from the New Orleans Picayune. The second par- 
agraph also illustrates a curious state of society 
for our age and country. 


They have a novel amusement in these parts, 
called ‘‘pulling the ganders.’’ Like many other 
amusements, however, it is turned into a species 
of gambling, which may in part account for its 
great popularity. A liberty pole is erected in the 
centre of a cirele, to which a venerable male of the 
genus ansers—a is suspended by the legs, 
at a distance of about eight feet from the ound. 
The head and neck of the poor bird are literally 
saturated with grease, so as to render them as 
slippery as possible. All who are anxious to join 
in the sport enter their names, and deposit a dime, 
which goes to form the bank, They then inturn 
mount a horse and ride around the circle, those 
below giving the horse a touch with the whip 
when he comes opposite the gander. The third 
time around the pole, the rider must seize the 
bird by the neck, when if he succeeds in pulling 
him down, he wins the bank. If he fails, he 
loses his dime and cannot try again without a re- 
entry and are-deposit. The neck of the gander is 
so slippery, and the horse goes so rapidly, that 
few succeed is retaining their hold. The major- 
ity are pulled from their horse by the attempt, 
and in that and the writhing of the poor bird, 
(which is always alive,) I suppose consists the 
sport. When we remember that the “‘ cackling 
of a goose”’ once saved the ** Eternal City,”’ is it 
not enough to make the blood of a patriot boil, to 
see so true a republican subjected to so great an 
indignity ? 

In such a country, of course, the ‘‘ confection- 
ery’’ does a thriving business. The yeomanry 
may frequently be seen trudging with a little corn 
to a mill hard by, and, depositing their load, go- 
ing on to the ‘* groggery,’’ to wait until it is 
ground. As by the time they returned they 
usually had too many floating ideas, they became 
a source of great annoyance to the miller. At 
last he hit on a plan which relieved him. To 
reach the mill they were obliged tocross a stream, 
over which was thrown a substantial foot-bridge. 
The miller reduced this bridge to a single plank. 
When they could walk that, they never gave him 
any trouble, but when they were too far gone to 
venture it, they hallooed to him, and he took 
their grists over to them. He says he has never 
been troubled since the adoption of his plan. By 
far the greatest number, however, are unable to 
** walk the plank.” 

HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—oR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 

YONTAINING original music and selections from 
|X/ the best European and American Composers. 
| Co sisting of Tunes, AntHems, Morerts, In- 
| TROIS, SENTENCES and CH ants, with an appendix 
|of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
| gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wit 
|tiam B. Bkapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
| that euch a collection of choice gems has never betore 
| been presented fur their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Staadard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
vecupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MenDLssoun CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincola, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 

Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 











THE INCARNATION, 
—ByY— 
ROLLIN H. NEALE, 

ASTOR of the First Baptist Church, Boston. The 
above work, is the substance of a Discourse delivered 
' before the “Boston Neérth Baptist Association,” at its late 
| session, and is published at the request of the Association. 
| tis beautifully printed in 32mo form and put up in neat- 
liv printed covers, gilt edges, at ls. and also in cloth gilt, at 
| 25 cents. 





ConTentTs. 


I. Statement of the Doctrine. 

If. Proof of the Doctrine. 

Ill. The practical bearing of the Incarnation on the 
offices of Christ. 

i IV. Means of securing the blessedncess and power of the 

| Incarnation. 

Just published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

59 Washington st. 


deel lis2os 





VE": Livermore's Prize Essay. CROSBY & NICH- 
id OLS, haye in press and will pablish, about the first 
of January next, the Prize Essay on the Mexican War, 
| awarded by the American Peace Society, to Rev. Abiel 
| Abbot Livermore. 

It will make a volume of 300 closely printed pages and 
will be sold at about 75 cents a copy. Orders frem the 
| Trade are solicited. A liberal discount will be made to 
| those who buy to sell aguin. 


deci lis2os 111 Washington st. 





ee RARY Remains of the tate Rev. W. B.O Peabody, 
D.D. The Subscriber has in Press, and will publish 
on or about the fifteenth of December next, a new volume 
of Essays, Reviews, &c., d&c., from the pen of the late Rev. 
W. B. O. Peabody, D., D., of Springfield, Mass. The vol- 
} ume will be got up in handsome style, embellished with a 
portrait of the lamented author, and will be one of the best 
| books for a Christmas and New Year's present that can be 
found. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
decl 3t 124 Washington st. 


N. B. A few copies on hand of the Memoir and Ser- 
| mons of Dr. Peabody. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
I patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
tormerly oceupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
}the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
im fatore, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
strection. The rooms ate very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorengh, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligioes cnlture. 

Having directed all his stodies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such resalts as will, in some degree, 
aatisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the saine as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
branches iveiuded, payable semi annually in January and 
duly. 

Appitentina may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


rT\HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to open a School 
I which shall unite the advantages of a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. 5 

Besides Practieai Ivetruction in the Art of Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &e., will be furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will be ten dollars, fur a term of 
twelve weeks. 

Any teacher or person intending to teach, of good 
character, will be admitted, without any obligation to 
teach: in this state, or * atiend oe than one term. 
For further particulars please apply to 
WWILLIAM B. FOWLE, 

188 1 2 Washington St., Boston. 





aug4. 
CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE, 


HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the firat Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. BIL Washington 
Street, and that of Mr. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N.B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street 
near Horticultural Hall. ag25. 








POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 326 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular atteution to the prescripta of Phvyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of fami Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and haying uousual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
Led of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R_S. INGAL whose popular lect 
. SS. ahs chronic ronan have toes a 
see poe yoy New England, is now permanently 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
uear the Tremont House. istf nov4 











It pains as to think that there is any corner 
in our country where such barbarous practices 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re 
frigerator. 


MM Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that all the serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vyio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several! minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to msure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, wo its way to all 

ts of the civilized World, and thousands upon thousands 
ave been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to y 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from chorce, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
4 thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the ny eee odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a Jantern is an indisputable fact. The cbh- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smaliest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been « jered an indisp ble appendage to the 
nursery,--its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) 1 have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits, 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are inanufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishin 
Ware Rooms, #3 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 7 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS. WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION, 
MIE uniform success which has attended the use of 
this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
heve and cure affections of the Lungs, have grined for it a 
celebrity equalled by no other medicine. We offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence in its virtues, and the 
full -ehet that it will subdue and remove the severest at- 
tacks of disease apon the throat and Lungs. These resuits, 
as they become publicly known, very naturally attract 
the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is theiropinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the following: — 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery Med. College, New York, says:— 
“It gives me pleasure to certily the value and efficacy of 
| Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider pecu- 
| lincly adapted to cure disea-es of the Taroat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD 8181H10P FIELD 

writes in a letter to bis friend, who was fist sinking under 
an affection of the Langs: —"Try the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and ifany medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 


CINEF JUSTICE EUSTI2, 
of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 
ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, “That Asthina and Bronchitis so prevalent in (hie 
inclement climate, has yielded with surprising rapidity to 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful preparation to the Profession 
and pablic generally.” 

.et the relieved sufferer speak for himself: — 

ftantTronp, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir: —Having been rescued from a 
painful and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts metosend you this acknowledgwent, not only 
in justice to you, bat for the information of others in like 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, became 
#0 severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats followed aud fastened upon me. I be- 
came emaciated, could not sleep, was distressed by my 
cough, and a pain through my chest, aod in short had al) 
the alarming syinptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
ci.e seemed at nll torexach my case, until | providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured ie. Yours with respect, 

E. A. STEWART. 
ALBANY, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—I have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthma in the worst form; so that I have 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I had trieda 
great many medicines to no purpose, antil my Physician 
— as anexperiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 

AL. 








At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week I began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; aud now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
ly removed. I can sleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of bealih which | had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8. FARRANT. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Solu by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
Jand. 3ui08 822 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

I. GrReeKx anv Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12m0, $1 50—Keza’s Latia 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Taciws’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

il. Frexcu.—Collotu’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorft’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, L2mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’e Moderna French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 00. 

Ill. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and Gertnan Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G, J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. iratsan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorfi?’s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 76 cts. 

V. SpanisH,—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M, Velazquez and T’. Simonne, 12ino, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo0, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HesBReEw.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. EnGuisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, L2mo, $1—Chase’s 
‘Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessong 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions; with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markbam’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, ‘author of **P. Lessons,’”’ 12mo, 75 
ots -Mandeville’s. Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
8, 4, 6—Patz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
py and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
Snglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, #1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
and Ancient ees a $1 50—Taylor’s 

odern: do, $1 25—Wreight’s Prim Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book, is il : 


ition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis,. 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff's Somes 
tary French Grammar, by G. W.Greene.  ag25. 





OR Sates /Reapy.—Boise’s Exercises ‘in Greek ’ 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
For 1850. 


Se ready, in one elegant volume, embellished by ten 
exquisitely engraved illustrations on steel, and an 


ILLUMINATED DEDICATION PLATE, 
and bound in imitation morocco, richly gilt. 
THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING for 1850: 
contributed chiefly by 
MEMBERS OF THE ORDER. 


“This valuable annual holds a rank not og parry if in- 
deed it is equalled, by any similar work in the United States, 
in the variety and talent exhibited in the ete © spat the 
elegance of its embellishments, to say nothing of the ex quis- 
ite taste of the mechanical execution of the book, in all 
parts. The embellishments are superior to any that have 
yet been produced. The work is an honor to American lit- 
erature.” (Gazette of the Union. 

NOTICE TO THE ORDER. 


Any Lodges on whom the Publisher’s Agents should not 
call, will confer a special favor by a) ting one of their 
members to act in that capacity, send their orders, with 
remittance, direct to the publisher. 

In one beautiful volume, superbly bound and gilt, and em- 
bellished with sixteen splendid illustrations, some of which 
are richly colored, 

THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC; 
Our Nation’s Girt-Book TO HER Youne CITIZENS. 
As a National Gift-book, this work is perfectly unique 

both as to the splendor of its pictorial embellishments, and 
the intrinsic value of its literary contents, It comprises 
Memoirs of the Presidents of the United States, with ex- 
quisitely engraved portraits of each, and a series of costly 
illustrations in colors, executed in the highest style of the 
art. Its binding is also of the most elegant description; ap- 
plications to be made to the Publisher, 
E. Waker, 114 Fulton st. New York. 

— sale by Fetridge & Co. Agents, State st. Boston. 
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Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 


Mattuew Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 
Jonn Hamrren GLepstanes, Esq., Deputy Chairman 


Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Exq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Exq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SuRGEOnNs. 

William Lobb, Ee#q., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Ese. 

Actuary—Joun Le Carre vain, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Messrs, WittiAM Hates and Samu 
EL PAGE 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805. and it consists of a highly respectable body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capits)} 
and accamulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutua! 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CasH, every THREE YEARS, at componnd interest, wiTH 
QUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no sEcURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscun- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back aupen, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 





ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Pgrrect security, arising trom a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of torty years stand 


ing. 
“Presume MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

W HEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Pottcy Hotpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
ae companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
protits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FouR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annaal premium, or applied 
in anginentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No CHarce For Poxicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
senson of the year. 

Poticy HoLpeRs iN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premiam, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing « principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lie. 

Policies are grenied to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the nge of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR CONPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli 
cies to the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALsion at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

Witriam ITALes, 
Bamuct Paee. 
june30 ly 


Agents to the Company 
. for Boston and vicinity. 
No.5 Merchant's Exchange, Boston. 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Toe Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
Compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 

men, but leaders of choirs, a2d many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used ia fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymus:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. 
MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New Hampsmire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 

Pomfret; Windsor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. . 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee See eine. 
wn 5 Foam Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; ast Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
QQ Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washingtoa st, Boston 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 

eee HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr.and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 

bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 


planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. dese a 





; } course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern . and 


the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

‘The house is situated in atertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircasurc 
RalLRoaD, six miles from » in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
ry suborein’ —_ py er mg of pure spring 
water in story; also a bathing: taining 
douche, shower bath, &e. Ge. ee ? 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston, 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. .R. M. H 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little §& Brown,) : 


For farther | lars, adress Mr and Mrs 
care of 8S. O. Mead, Ese’ Boston. 


Jan, 29, 1849. osly 





Crosby & Nichols, 
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WORCESTER’S.. DICTION ARY, 


§ wr MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG 
LISH LANGUAGES contains upwards of One Huy. 
DRED THousanp WORDS, of which the Pronancia. 
tion is clearly given, ‘Che quantity, as well as the im. 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
pao and Scientific Terms, Phrases from F 

I es, current in English Literature, etc., etc, 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN On 
THOGRA PHY, and presents the Language a8 it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and special 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of leat, 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
ensinent scholars, ainong whom inay be mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Joha Mclean, LL.p 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghy,’ 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Rok. 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Stuart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.p 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. y’ 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. p” 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. , 


*T shall certainly regard it hereafter as best 
thority.”” [James Kent. ~ ™ 


**It will introduce the name of its author to every Li. 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him,” 

{Judge McLean, 
City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28 1848. i 

‘Ordered, ‘‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic. 
tionary be furnished t» each department of the schools 
to be kept as a book of reference.” — Attest, ; 

S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary, 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $8 75. 

This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
present fourm one of the most complete and accurate vo. 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better ed to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Awong its excellencies 
are the following:— 

1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 

obscure words aud phrases, the anomolous particles, 

etc. ; 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 

the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 

and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 

of aaomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 

ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 

field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness, 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[Prof. Felton Camb. 

**The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof, 

Robinson, N. Y 


“Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”” Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC. 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster: 
jing character of its music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION, 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 

THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G., J, 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational uae. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing scnools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT. 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works’ of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged ina 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


-THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, ia 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read nusic herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schou's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF TKE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalezzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musica! manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. ‘This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 

With an Introductory Memoir, ner grandson, 
CHARLES Francis AbamMs. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Joun Quincy Apbams to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and fur sale by Bouksellers generally. 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 
wep inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 


posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 

all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
JHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washingtoa 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon bis 
frieads and old patrons, and execute, any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 

lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 

CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 

Britannia Were, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 


SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 


WROLESALE & RETAIL, 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pure 


chasers to examine his new stock of Inon, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner WARE. 


Particular ‘attention given to furnishing Hotels 

and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip! 
tion repaired at short notice. © 

WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
DAVID REED, 
SCHOOL EET, 











i won of he Christin am Rens mmbasiey pre me 
No. 111 Washington st. the 
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